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Art. I.—Proressor LeEewis’s RESPONSE IN REFERENCE 
To HIS Stx Days or CREATION. 


Our review in the last number of the Journal, of Mr. 
Lewis’s communications to the New York Observer, is 
regarded, we doubt not, by our readers, as presenting ample 
proof not only of the groundlessness of his accusations, on 
the points which we treated in it, and of the truth of the 
objections which we urged against his work; but that we 
might with justice have condemned in much more emphatic 
terms, both his cosmological theory, and the philological 
assuinptions and allegations, by which he attempts in a 
measure to sustain it. On every topic on which we touched, 
the most decisive evidences appear of an extraordinary 
inacquaintance with the several branches of knowledge 
which his system affects; of the contradiction of his 
doctrines and constructions to the sacred text; of the absur- 
dity of many of his favorite notions; and of the general 
unreliableness of his statements. 

The same characteristics, unfortunately, marke with equal 
distinctness that part of his communications to the Observer 
which we are now to consider. They are seen in the fol- 
lowing passage, which is the next in order to that we last 
quoted. 
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“When Mr. Lord would appear to meet a philological argument, it 
is only on the most outside ground. He never thinks of that radical 
investigation of the original word in its primitive and secondary.uses, 
which is the only test of soundness. 

“Here is one proof, clear and unanswerable, of his incompetency to 
discover the true logical point in a matter of philology. In com- 
menting on the expressions, Gen. i. 11, 12, ‘Let the earth bring 
Jorth, and ‘the earth brought forth, there is in the work an attempt 
to show that this must have meant a natural process, After an 
investigation, at some length, as to what we mean by the words 
nature and natural, proof is offered that the same primary idea lies 
at the root of the Hebrew word in this place, that we find in the 
Greek phusis, the Latin natura, and our word birth. The argument 
is, that the word in the verse is a verb of generation, so used in other 
parts of the Old Testament, and that, therefore, it was employed here 
to express what must have been anciently @ generative conception, 
such as we find in the very word Genesis which is the Septuagint 
name of the book. Now how does our learned critic meet this? 
Thus he reasons: If the expressions, ‘ Let the earth bring forth grass, 
and ‘the earth brought forth, in Genesis i. 11, mean a natural pro- 
cess, then the expression in the Apocalypse, ‘ the sea and hades gave 
up their dead,’ must mean that the bodies that rise from them are 
natural productions. This is his argument. But how could he thus 
stultify himself, unless a determination to find fault had had its 
usual effect in blinding the mind to the most obvious diff-rences ? 
Even judged from the English expressions alone, which is all he 
seems to have had in mind, his comparison has no manner of force. 
Even in the English of Genesis i. 11, there is the generative idea ; in 
the Hebrew and Greek it is inseparable from the term. We ask 
again what right has such a critic as this to sit in judgment on an 
argument he does not begin to understand? The whole reasoning 
turns on the nature of the Hebrew word. . . . There is no 
such word of generation in the passage from Revelation, and there- 
fore he might as well have reasoned from any verse taken at random 
among the proper names of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 


A more extraordinary group of blunders and misrepre- 
sentations is not often crowded, even by Mr. Lewis, into so 
narrow a space. Quot verba, tot mysteria. ‘There are, at 
least, as many errors as there are sentences. 

In the first place, the argument to which he refers, is not 
directed against his philology, but his philosophy in respect to 
the creation of plants and animals. We stated, as the point 
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we urged, that “his construction of the passage, instead of 
having any ground in philosophy”—that is, in nature, or the 
laws of the origin and life of plants, “is overstrained and 
unnatural ;” or in other words, that it assigns an office to 
the earth in their production which it does not and cannot 
fill. He maintains that the earth was the active cause of the 
plants that were called into existence ; or that it was in that, 
that the generative power was put, through which it was, he 
holds, that they sprang into being. And that, accordingly, we 
controverted, by showing “that the earth had no power of 
itself to shoot up herbs and trees, when they as yet had no 
existence. It had no more power to originate plants in its 
bosom, than it had to originate immaterial and spiritual 
entities.” Mr. Lewis thus wholly misconceives and mis- 
represents the nature and aim of our argument. A very 
awkward blunder, truly, in one who makes such lofty 
claims to intelligence and learning, and accuses his opponent 
of ignorance and incompetence! We may justly retort his 
question on himself. ‘“ What right has such a critic as this 
to sit in judgment on an argument he does not begin to un- 
derstand ?” 

In the next place, he accordingly misrepresents the purpose 
for which we quoted the passage from the Apocalypse. Our 
object was, not to controvert his representation in respect to - 
the primary meaning of the verbs translated “ bring forth,” 
and “brought forth,” Genesis i. 11, 12, 24; but to show 
that his philosophy of the effects which they express, is 
contradictory to nature, and that the principle on which he 
proceeds in his interpretation of them, ‘ would force a mean- 
ing on a great number of passages that is wholly false and 
contradictious ;” and we alleged the passage from the Apoca- 
lypse as one which it would thus pervert. He maintains 
that the earth was the active cause of the production of the 
plants and animals that were created on the third and sixth 
days; or that it was to a power in the earth that they owed 
their existence. Thus he says in regard to the verb ‘x, 
translated “ bring forth :” 


“The earth, then, was not a mere passive recipient, nor was produc- 
tion by it a mere outward unessential mode, having no other than an 
arbitrary connexion with the Divine working, or employed merely as 
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an accompanying sign; but the earth exerts a real causative power, 
and this becomes an essential and important part in the chain of 
causation which God saw fit to originate and establish. The Divine 
power was exerted, but it was upon the nature, and through the 
nature that had become established in the previous creative acts, 
while at the same time there is the beginning of a new energy im- 
parted to this nature which it did not possess before. T’he command 
is to the eauru, but the earth is not passive. She exerts an active 
obedience in the exercise of the old nature modified by the new force 
which comes from the supernatural Omnific Word going forth, as it 
previously did for the separation of the light from the chaos, and the 
waters from the waters.... Theearth by any natural power previously 
imparted, or previously exercised, would never have produced it; but 
then, when the new energy is imparted, the mode or law of produc- 
tion is through the earth."—Pp. 196, 197. 


He presents the same representation in the passage which 
we quoted, and made the ground of the objection in the 
argument to which he refers. Thus he says— 


“Tt is enough for us to learn, without doing any violence to the 
language of the account, that the production of the vegetable and 
animal races are set forth as having been originally a 01s, or 
growth, a growth out of the earth, and by and through the earth ; 
in other words, a nature with its laws, stages, successions, and deve- 
lopments.”—P. 216. “Along with the law and constitution of it, 
there is the plastic and formative power, the ruling or directing 
energy. This, there is no absurdity in saying, was put in the earth 
to grow ; for it means by a new power there given, the earth was 
made to bring it forth or out, that is, give it birth in outward mate- 
rial form. This was the genesis of the first vegetation: The earth 
brings it forth.”—Pp. 231, 232. 


From the fact that, in the command, “ Let the earth bring 
forth grass,” and “ Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth,” the earth was addressed as the source whence they 
were to spring,—he thus maintains that the earth exerted 
the “real causative power” by which they were called into 
existence: and then on that assumption aflirms, that their 
production was by a law, “ by stages, successions, and de- 
velopments,” and therefore by a growth according to nature, 
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or the usual modes of their production. It was that false 
and preposterous doctrine, accordingly, that we controverted 
in the passage which he cites; and by the consideration, 
among others, that ‘such a method of interpretation as that 
which he there employs, would force a meaning on a great 
number of passages that is wholly false and contradictious :” 
and alleging—to exemplify its effects;—Revelation xx. 13: 
“ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it, and 
death and hades gave up the dead which were in them,” we 
showed that if the fact that the earth is said to have “ brought 
forth’’ the grass and the living creatures, proves that the 
earth was “the real causative power”? by which they were 
brought into existence; then the fact that the sea, and death, 
and hades, are said to have “given up” the dead that were 
in them, will prove with equal force, that the sea, death, and 
hades, exerted “the real causative power” by which the 
dead that were in them were raised to life: and that if the 
one proves that the creation of the herbs and beasts was by 
a natural process, the other will equally prove that the re- 
surrection of the dead is to be by a natural process. This is 
the relation in which we cited the passage from the Apoca- 
lypse. ‘Does Prof. Lewis,” we asked, “ maintain that the 
sea, death, and hades exerted the power by which the dead 
were raised to life? Does he hold that their resurrection 
was a natural process, because it was out of the sea, death, and 
hades, that they were raised? Why not, if his pretext in 
respect to the meaning of the command, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb and the tree, is legitimate? The cases 
are parallel.” And can any one fail to see that they are 
coincident; and that our reasoning in regard to them is per- 
fectly legitimate and unanswerable? ‘The sea, death, and 
hades, are as much exhibited by the verb give up, as the 
efficient cause of the resurrection of the dead, as the earth is 
by the verb bring forth, as the efficient cause of the existence 
of the plants and animals. The fact that the English verb 
give up has not “the ge erative idea” in it, has nothing to 
do with the parallelism of the cases, nor with the pertinence 
of our reasoning respecting them. Yet this argument, clear 
as noonday, Mr. Lewis, it seems, is unable to comprehend |! 
He is so unacquainted with everything that lies out of the 
sphere of his superficial philology, and so bewildered by an 
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appeal to the laws of nature against his false notions, that 
he alleges Avs ignorance and incapacity as a proof that we 
have no knowledge of the subject! ‘“ Here,” he says, “ is 
one proof, clear and unanswerable, of his incompetency to 
discern the true logical point in a matter of philology.” This 
is indeed “a remarkable hallucination,” and we may again 
put his own question to him: “ How could he thus stultify 
himself, unless a determination to find fault had had its 
usual effect in blinding his mind to the most obvious differ- 
ences?” “We ask again, what right has such a critic as 
this to sit in judgment on an argument he does not begin to 
understand ?” 

Of the deceptiveness of his boasted argument from philo- 
logy; of the transparent fallacy by which he imposes on 
himself and his readers, we have a specimen in the passages 
we have quoted from him. By his own repeated concession 
and assertion, the truth of his theory respecting the mode in 
which the plants and animals were called into existence, and 
of his construction of the verbs by which their production is 
expressed, turns on the question whether such a new and 
supernatural power as that which he avers, was communicated 
to the earth by the divine fiat, and the earth thereby became 
the real efficient cause of the existence of the plants and ani- 
mals, He admits that the earth possessed no such power 
before the fiat. He assumes and asserts, that it must have 
been and was then communicated to it: and his construction 
of the verbs demands for its justification that such a commu- 
nication of supernatural power should have taken place; for 
otherwise, on his theory, the earth would have been com- 
manded to give birth to effects to which it was totally incom- 
petent. ‘T’o have verified his philology, therefore, he should 
have proved that the earth was then imbued with such a 
power. Where, then, is his proof of it? He does not offer 
a particle. He does not affect to.: He could noi offer any. 
There is not a hint in the text of any such communication 
of power to the earth, He only gratuitously assumes and 
asserts it. He first assumes that such a power must have 
been imparted to the earth, because otherwise it would have 
been incompetent to give existence by virtue of its own 
energies to plants and animals; and then on the ground that 
the earth possessed that power, assumes that it must have 
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exerted it by a law, and given being, therefore, to the plants 
and animals in a natural way by a growth! Or, in other 
words, he infers the communication of the power from the 
assumed nature of the effects; and then infers the nature of 
the effects from the assumed communication of the power? 
His vaunted philology, thus, instead of standing on its own 
legs, and filling the office which he assigns it, is wholly de- 
pendent for its validity on his gratuitous assumption of the 
very point which he affects to prove by it; and is an empty 
shadow, which none but a superficial mind would be likely 
to mistake for a reality. 

We have a glimpse, also, in these passages, of the virtual 
pantheism, or deification of nature, which pervades his cos- 
mology, and reveals itself at every stage of his argument. 
Can any one doubt that omnipotence was requisite to the 
production of vegetables and animals, and was the cause of 
their coming into existence? Can any one doubt that that 
omnipotence was associated with omniscience; or, in other 
words, was exerted by an infinite intelligence? If not, then, 
if the earth, as Mr. Lewis holds, actually possessed and 
exerted the power by which vegetables and animals were 
brought into existence, it must have been omnipotent and 
omniscient; or, in other words, must have been God, or a 
part of God. The ascription to the earth, therefore, of that 
power, and that agency, is a virtual exhibition of the earth 
as divine; as omnipotence and omniscience are attributes 
that belong only to God. It implies, also, that the earth is 
self-existent, and thence, that the power and intelligence by 
which it created vegetables and animals, are underived ; as 
much as the infinite power and intelligence of God prove 
that he is self-existent, and that his attributes are underived? 
This deification of nature runs through the whole web of 
Mr. Lewis’s cosmology, and is as real and essential an ele- 
ment of it as it is of the system of Plato, Spinoza, and Swe- 
denborg. 

In the third place: The glowing picture he gives of his 
argument from the primary meaning of the verbs translated 
bring forth and brought forth, has no counterpart in what he 
alleges in his volume in regard to them. He does not offer 
the semblance of anything like proof, that they have the 
“generative” meaning which he assigns to them. He 
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merely states in regard to the first, wy, that it means pro» 
perly to germinate, to bud, or to sprout, as in Joel ii. 22, 
“For the pastures of the wilderness do spring.” But it no 
more means to sprout or bud, than it means simply to spring, 
or shoot up. It is defined by Buxtorf by herbasco, to grow 
green, to bring forth herbs: and by Gesenius, as translated by 
Dr. Gibbs, to wax green, to flourish: to bring forth: and as 
rendered by Dr. Robinson, to sprout, to spring up; hence to 
be green, Joel ii, 22: and Hiphil, to cause to sprout, to bring 
forth herbage. Its proper sense is therefore fully expressed 
by our verbs to shoot up, to bring forth, and it is used with 
perfect appropriateness to signify simply that the herbs and 
trees were to spring into existence, or shoot up from the 
earth, by the omnipotent fiat of God, in contradistinction 
from coming into being in a natural way, by the germina- 
tion of seeds, or budding and sprouting of roots or twigs. 
And that is plainly the only sense that can be ascribed to it 
in the fiat; since the germination and budding of herbs and 
trees could not have taken place literally in the usual way, 
inasmuch as there were no seeds, germs, roots, or vegetable 
organisms of any kind in existence that could bud and 
germinate in the way of nature. Sprouting, putting forth 
germs, and budding, are processes of existing vegetable 
organisms, not of immaterial principles or spiritual entities, 
That verb therefore yields no support to his theory. 

Nor does yw'ys. Instead, its primitive meaning is fo go out, 
or go forth. It is defined by Buxtorf by exivit, prodiit, 
processit, decessif; and its first sense as given by Gesenius 
is, to go out, to go forth. It is in its primary signification, 
therefore, a mere verb of motion from or forth of a place or 
thing; and involves no indication whatever of the mode of 
the motion or the thing moved. It is applied accordingly to all 
sorts of objects that go, or are caused to go out or forth; and 
among others to plants that are caused to spring out of the 
earth ; and to living beings that are born. But it has no more 
the “ generative idea” in it, or naturally carries a sense of ge- 
neration, than ou rverbs, to go, to carry, to bear, to bring, or 
any other mere verbs of motion, out or forth ofa place or thing. 
Professor Lewis’s statement, therefore, that it is “a verb of 
generation,” “and that therefore it was employed here to 
express what must have been anciently a generative concep- 
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tion,” is not only without authority, but is a gross misrepre- 
sentation. 

Ilis philological argument from these words, to which he 
attaches so much importance, is thus a mere sham; and 
instead of indicating an accurate and profound knowledge 
of the langrage, shows that he is superficial, blundering, and 
unreliable in the extreme. 

That this is no harsh or mistaken judgment, is seen from 
the false and absurd results to which the principle on which 
he here proceeds would lead in the construction of other 
passages. ‘Thus, if, as he claims, the fact that a verb in its 
primary sense is a verb of germination, or originally signifies 
to sprout, to bud, or to put forth germs, as a vegetable or- 
ganism, is a proof that wherever it is employed in the Old 
‘Testament, it expresses “what must have been anciently a 
germinative conception ;’’—that is, that the process which it 
denotes, is a real process of germination, sprouting, or bud- 
ding as a vegetable ;—then the verb mys, which literally 
means fo spreut, to spring up, as plants, according to Gesenius; 
according to Buxtorf, pullulare, germinare, efflorescere, refiores- 
cere, must, wherever it is used in the Old Testament, carry 
with it the sense of germinating, and indicate that the pro- 
cess which it denotes is a real budding, putting forth germs, 
er sprouting; and consequently, in the expression in which 
it is used (Psalm ]xxxv. 11), “ Zruth shall spring out of the 
earth; and righteousness shall look down from heaven,” it 
denotes that truth is literally ‘to sprout out of the earth,” 
put forth germs, and bud, as a vegetable organism! And 
moreover, if, as he maintains, the earth is not passive, but 
“exerts a real causative power” in the production of what- 
ever sprouts, germinates, and grows from it as a vegetable, 
and is absolutely its efficient cause; then the earth is to be 
the real efficient power by which truth is to be made to 
sprout and germinate from it! It must have the same mean- 
ing also (Isaiah xlv. 8), “ Drop, ye heavens, from above, and 
let the skies pour down righteousness; let the earth open, 
and let them bring forth salvation, and let righteousness 
spring up together. I the Lord have created it ;” and signifies 
that righteousness is literally to sprout out of the earth, and 
bud, as a vegetable! It must carry the same sense also in 
other passages, as Isaiah xliv. 8, 4, where it is applied to off- 
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spring: “I will pour my Spirit on thy seed, and my blessing 
on thine offspring; and they shall germinate in the midst of 
the grass, like willows by the water-courses ;” and Isaiah 
xhi. 9, and xliii. 19, where it is applied to things: “ Behold 
the former things are come to pass; and new things do I 
declare: Before they sprout (or germinate) I tell you of 
them.” “Behold I will do a new thing; now it shall sprout 
(or germinate); shall ye not know it?” These things and 
events, no matter what their natures are, must, according to 
Mr. Lewis, come into existence by a literal process of sprout- 
ing, or germination! Otherwise the verb does not carry the 
sprouting and germinating “idea,” which it was its 
original office to express! What an admirable exemplifica- 
tion of Professor Lewis’s philological perspicacity! What 
fine work with the Scriptures would thé principle make, 
which he here puts forth with such a pretentious air, and 
persuades himself no one of the least acquaintance with 
language would venture to question ! 

Perhaps, however, he will say, that the verb in these in- 
stances is applied to persons, moral qualities, acts, or things, that 
from their nature cannot literally sprout and bud; and that that 
fact shows that it cannot be used in its primary meaning, but is 
employed in a secondary or figurative sense. Undoubtedly 
it is so; and that disproves the assumption on which he 
founds his philological argument; for it is no more contrary 
to nature and a physical impossibility, that truth and right- 
eousness should literally sprout out of the ground, and ger- 
minate, bud, and blossom, than it is that Professor Lewis’s 
immaterial and spiritual entities should, as he maintains, 
sprout out of the earth, germinate, bud, and grow to matu- 
rity. To expect him, however, to see and feel this truth, 
would be quite to forget the peculiar cast of his mind, and 
the narrow circle of ideas within whieh he moves. 

In like manner, if, as he maintains, the verb yy‘y" is a verb 
of generation, and always, no matter what the subject is to 
which it is applied, denotes a generative process or birth, 
then it must have that signification, Genesis viii. 16-19: 
“ Go forth of the ark, thou and thy wife, and thy sons, and 
thy sons’ wives with thee. Bring forth with thee every 
living thing that is with thee, of all flesh, of fowl, and of 
eattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
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earth ; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and be 
fruitful and multiply upon the earth. And Noah went forth, 
and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him; | 
and every beast, and every creeping thing, and every fowl, 

whatsoever creepeth upon the earth, after their kinds, wené 

forth out of the ark.” The verb here translated go forth, 

bring forth, and went forth, is the same that in Genesis i. 12 

is rendered brought forth, and denotes, therefore, according 

to Mr. Lewis’s philology, a real generation and birth of that 

to which it is applied. In the first instance, therefore, it 

was a command to Noah and his wife, and their sons, and 

their sons’ wives, to go out of the ark by a literal generation 
and birth, according to the special law of their nature; for he 

holds that the processes which the verbs of the sacred narra- 

tive, Genesis i. 11; 12, denote, were natural processes, and took 
place by virtue of the powers that were imparted to nature! 

In the second, it was a command to Noah to cause every 

living thing that was with him, of all flesh, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing, to go out of the ark by 

a literal generation and birth, according to the peculiar law 

of their respective natures! And in the third and fourth 

instances, it declares that Noah and his sons, his wife and 

their wives, and every beast, fowl, and creeping thing that 

was with him, actually went owt of the ark by such a natural 

generation and birth process! What a debarkation! How 

singular that the painters who have endeavored to depict 

the scene, have missed this “ generative conception!” But 

the great light of philology to which it was reserved to 

bring it forth, unfortunately did not rise on the world 

in season to yield them the aid of this brilliant disco- 

very ! 

The same meaning must, according to Professor L., attach 
to the verb Exodus iii. 10, 11, in which it was indicated to 
Moses that he was to bring forth the Israelites out of Egypt: 
“Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
that thou mayest bring forth my people, the children or 
Israel, out of Egypt. And Moses said unto God: Who am 
I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? And he said: 
Certainly I will be with thee; and this shall be a token 
unto thee, that I have sent thee; When thou hast brought 
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forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain.” This, therefore, according to Mr. Lewis’s phi- 
lology, indicates that Moses was to bring the Israelites out 
of Egypt by a literal generative and birth process, conform- 
ably to the law of their nature. In like manner, the pas- 
sage, Isaiah xxxiii. 11: “Ye shall conceive chaff, ye shall 
bring forth stubble,’ whatever chaff and stubble may mean, 
denotes that the Hebrews to whom the prediction was ad- 
dressed, were literally to conceive and bring them forth in 
the identical way in which human beings conceive and bring 
forth offspring. And so the statement, James i. 15: “ When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin, and sin when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death,” indicates that lust is really 
conceived by a natural generative process, and that sin is 
literally born of it; and that death is literally born of sin in 
precisely the same way that human beings are generated, 
conceived, and born of their parents! And so with scores 
and hundreds of other passages. Can a more decisive proof 
be asked of the utter error and absurdity of the principle 
on which he founds his philological argument, for his cos- 
mological theory ? Can more humiliating evidence be ima- 
gined of his extreme misapprehension of the laws of 
language, and incompetence to the task he has undertaken ? 
Had his theory been put forth by some Mormon prophet, 
or some modern clairvoyant or spiritualist, like Andrew 
Jackson Davis, with what scorn would it have been received 
by every scholar in the land; with what jeers and shouts of 
derision would it have been denounced by the religious 
Newspapers and Quarterlies that have in a measure given it 
their sanction ! 

In the fourth place: He exhibits equal ignorance of the 
phy siology of plants, in his notion that the earth, instead of 
being passive in respect to their growth, or simply y ielding 
the elements they imbibe, without any active co-operation, is 
the efficient cause of their germination and growth: or in 
his own language, “exerts a real causative power, and a 
power that is an essential and important part in the chain of 
causation which God saw fit to originate and establish,” p. 
196. This theory is the direct converse of fact. The earth 
is absolutely passive in respect to the plants that grow from 
it. It simply yields the water which they absorb from it, 
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and the mineral elements which that water holds in solution.* 
Not a particle of soil, or solid organized matter, is drawn 





* “The sap rises in-a tree because the sun shines: it is the light of that 
central orb which produces even these movements in plants. Indirectly, it is 
true, chemical affinities or electrical agencies are brought into operation ; 
but the prime mover of the machine is the light, which produces a mucila- 
ginous body, which is different in composition in different plants, and which 
constitutes their proper juices, 

“The cause of the movement of sap in flowering plants—both of the rise 
of the crude sap, and of the descent of the elaborated sap downwards—is the 
light of the sun, which effects the decomposition of carbonic acid gas. 

“From the roots to the top of the plant, large quantities of fluid are con- 
stantly passing, and large quantities are thrown off from the leaves by evapo- 
ration. All this water is obtained entirely from the soil, and all the carbo- 
naceous matter which constitutes the solid part is derived from the atmo- 


“There are two points of this circulation which require consideration :— 
the spongiole and the leaf. The spongioles are the young succulent 
extremities of the roots,” which imbibe moisture from the ground like a 
sponge. 

“The liquid of which the ascending sap is constituted is derived from the 
ground by the action of the spongioles, and consists of water holding in 
solution the different saline bodies which are necessary to the plant, along 
with carbonic acid. This compound fluid passes upward by the woody 
fibre and ducts of the alburnum, making its way to the leaf, on the upper 
surface of which, in common cases, a change in its chemical constitution occurs 
through the influence of the sunlight. It obtains a certain quantity of carbon, 
and, from being a thin watery solution, becomes much concentrated, and 
gains the under face of the leaf. This elaborated sap, or latex, returns now 
to the bark, and descends through its cellular tissue and inter-cellular 
spaces, finding its way to all parts of the plant... . 

“ What is the reason that the light of the sun controls the rapidity of im- 
bibition—the speed with which the ascending current comes? Because it con- 
trols the amount of carbonic acid gas which is reduced, and, therefore, the 
amount of elaborated sap that is formed. Why is it that the flow from the 
roots diminishes when changes are befalling the leaves, and why does it stop 
in winter? Because the mucilaginous solution which is made by the light, 
diminishes in quantity, or ceases to be formed altogether. How is it that, 
when parts are rapidly developing, the latex moves fastest, and the ascend- 
ing sap comes with most force? Because the consumption and consequent 
formation of the mucilaginous matter are then at a maximum. 

“ We see, therefore, that the two sources of force in a flowering plant, the 
spongiole and the leaf, derive their power from ordinary physical princei- 
ples. . .. The same law whieh determines the action of the spongiole, deter- 
mines also the action of the leaf. The same law is concerned in throwing 
the sap upward into the stem, and forcing it down again from the leaf. And 
the rays of the sun, which, by forming that mucilaginous body, give rise to 
these concurrent and harmonious actions, equally set in operation the tissue 
of the leaf which is freely exposed to their influences; and the absorbing 
mechanism of the spongiole, which is buried, perhaps, many feet deep in the 
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by them from it. <A large share, indeed, of the carbon of 
which their solid matter chiefly consists, is not derived from 
the earth, but from the atmosphere; and the forces by 
which they imbibe that which they derive from the earth, 
do not lie in the earth, but in themselves. The water, with 
the mineral elements it holds in solution, and the carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, they imbibe from the air, 
are not forced into them by a power that is without, but are 
absorbed by them by forces that are within. The earth is 
no more the causative power by which the water they absorb 
is made to enter them, than it is the causative power that 
water enters a pump, when the valve-box is drawn up, 
instead of its being forced by the pressure of the atmosphere 
into the space that would otherwise be vacant. The water 
that enters them is no more injected into them by a force 
that is without, than the oxygen that is absorbed by the 
blood from the ‘air that enters the lungs, is injected into it 
by an external force. 

Such is the issue of this attempt to vindicate himself, and 
overwhelin us! Was ever a sadder spectacle exhibited by 
an airy dogmatist? The loftiest pretensions to learning ; the 
most towering self-confidence; the most insolent imputa- 
tions of ignorance and incompetence to us ;—with the most 
ignominious proofs on every hand, that he really knows 
nothing accurately on any of the subjects of which he 
treats. 

He next refers to our remarks on his notion that the 
language of the sacred history is merely “ phenomenal,” and 
on the use he makes of it in his chapter on the work of the 
second day. We objected first to the doctrine he there 
advances, that the verbs and nouns of the text are mere 
names of appearances, in contradistinction from the things 
themselves, of which those appearances are effects, while the 
things meant are of a wholly different and unknown nature; 
that it contradicts the postulate on which he professes 
chiefly to found his view of the teachings of the narrative ; 
that the things denoted by the language, are those which 
the terms taken in their primitive sense signify. If, as he 





ground.”—Draper on the Forces which produce the Organization of Plants, 
pp. 23, 29, 81, 32. 
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holds and urges at every stage of his argument, the terms 
are to be taken in their primitive signification,—and if, as 
he alleges, those terms, after all, denote nothing but pheno- 
mena,—that is, as he defines them—appearanees, in distine- 
tion from the things that are causes of those appearances, or 
the grounds of the manifestations that are made by them to 
our senses; is it not clear that they cannot be the names of 
a wholly different set of things lying back of those appear- 
ances, and of a nature that is altogether unknown? If the 
office of the nouns and verbs is limited to appearances, and 
those appearances are altogether distinet and different from 
another set of things, which, he avers, lie back of them, 
what ean be more certain than that the nouns and verbs are 
excluded from the office of denoting those unperceived and 
unperceivable things that stand behind the appearances? 
We next objected to the doctrine he there advances, that the 
names of the narrative, and the appearances of which he 
holds they are names, are representatives of invisible and 
ineffable things, that lie back of them, and that that is their 
peculiar and sole office—that it strips both the words and 
the appearances of all intelligible signification, and leaves 
the narrative an unmeaning blank. For if the words and 
the appearances of which he holds they are the names, have 
only a representative function, and that which they represent 
is wholly unknown and undiscoverable, what can be more 
certain than that no information is conveyed to us by the 
history respecting the realities to which it refers? Professor 
Lewis, however, avers that we wholly misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. Let us see whether it is so. 

He refers in his chapter on the command: “ Let there be 
a firmament between the waters ; and let it divide the wa- 
ters,” to the objeetion sometimes made to it, that the word 
translated firmament, literally denotes a solid arch or floor 
detwixt the waters of the clouds above, and those of the 
ocean below. He says :— 


“We anticipate the anxious inquiry that has pressed, and is yet 
pressing on many minds, bewildered by falsc biblical views, and the 
false claims of modern science. How is this to stand with the pre- 
sent state of knowledge? Here, they would say, they have most 
galpably presented the old erroneous conception of a material sky or 
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solid firmament, with a reservoir of water above, separated from tho 
waters below.”—Pp. 102-108. 


And this objection he admits toe be valid. He says:— 


“We do not hesitate to admit to the fullest extent, the strictly 
phenomenal nature of the language employed in this account of the 
work of the second period, or the scientific error, be it more or less, 
contained in it. . . . .« The Hebrew word primarily denotes 
something expanded or beaten out like a metallic plate. Such is the 
literal sense of the root from which it comes, and such, too, is the 
suggested sense of the Greek orepéwya, and the Latin firmamentum. 
They denote solidity."—P. 117. 


Now how does he attempt to evade this objection? By 
asserting that the name stands for a mere appearance, not for 
the thing created, which caused that appearance. He says :— 


“The amount of it is, that the language presents appearances, and 
not the interior truths or facts, whatever they may be. Certain 
facts in the process and order of creation are to be narrated, and these 
facts are named in the only way they could be named from the phe- 
nomena outwardly present: and these phenomena again are named in 
the use of the articulate language, whether direct or metaphorical, 
which custom, or accident, or knowledge, or imagination, or any 
ether cause, had attached to them.”—P. 103. . . . “They de- 


note solidity, but this belongs only to the phenomenal conception.”— 
P. 117. 


But how does this exempt the language from the objec- 
tion? If rakia, rendered firmament, literally denotes a solid 
arch. or expanse above, and it is used in that literal sense, is 
it not clear that unless the appearance of which Mr. Lewis 
avers it is the name is in fact such a solid expanse, the ob- 
jection remains unimpaired? If that which is named rakia, 
is not itself a solid expanse, and yet that term literally 
denotes such an expanse, and is applied to it in that sense, 
what can be plainer than that it ascribes to. it a nature that 
does not belong to it; which is precisely what the objectors. 
urge against the text? If, then, Mr. Lewis evades the ob- 
jection by claiming that rakia is the mere nameof an appear- 
ance, not of the fact or object which was the ground of that 
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‘appearance, it plainly is by assuming or implying, that it 
was not used in its literal, but either in a secondary sense 
which is free from the notion of solidity, or by a metaphor 
‘indicating simply that that which was named rakia, resembled 
in some Trelation—that is, in appearance—a solid expanse. 


But on either of those assumptions he abandons the primary . 


signification which he professes to adhere to, and makes the 
ground of his interpretation of the history. 


He now, however, declares, that the doctrine he advanced * 


is not that which we ascribe to him, but simply, that though 
the name rakia was drawn from the appearance, it was not 
used by Moses as the name of the mere appearance, but as 
the name of that which God created—that is, the atmo- 
sphere,—which was the cause of the appearance whence 
the name was derived. He says:— 


“ But the Hebrew word does not mean atmosphere—but expanse. 
It conveys, in appearance at least, the old image of a solid jirma- 
ment, The word, we said, represented the appearance, or phenome- 
non—represented whatever was the unseen physical reality that pro- 
<luced this appearance, and thus might be said to appear init. This 
physical reality was the thing made. Atmosphere may be one inch 
nearer to it than firmament; and so our science, which has groped 
its way thus far into the interior, may call it by this name. But-call 
it what we will, it represented the work done, and the physical state 
generated or created, or which came out, or was born in the second 
period. It was that which Moses called rakia, because it looked so 
to him, and we call it atmosphere, giving the name, not as he did, 
from the outside or ultimate appearance, but from supposed scientific 
notions, correct or incorrect, with which we associate it. Moses 
named it differently ; and thought it differently ; but that which he 
named and thought, is the same unseen reality which we name and 


think, and which all men, scientific and unscientific, will continue to - 


name and think, however differently, to the end of the world.” 


But how, if this is so, does it exempt the passage from the 
objection he was attempting to evade? If rakia in its pri- 
mary meaning denotes a solid expanse, and it is used in the 
passage in that primitive sense, does it not ascribe a nature 
to that of which it is used as the name, that does not belong 
to it, as much if it is employed as the name of the atmo- 
sphere, which is not a solid expanse, as it does if it is used 
VOL, VIII.—NO, IV. 35 
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as the name of the mere appearance of the atmosphere? Is 
not that appearance as devoid of solidity as the air is which 
eauses it? Nothing, surely, can be more’certain than that 
he does not escape the objection by averring that rakia and 
the other names of the narrative are drawn from the appear- 
ance of the things created, unless it be on the ground that 
though used: because of those appearances,. they are not em- 
ployed as descriptive or expressive of the real nature of the 
things which they are used to denote ; and that is on the 
ground that they are not employed in their primary, but in 
a secondary, or else in a metaphorical sense. 

And so also in regard to the whole series of nouns and 
verbs employed in the sacred narrative as the names of the 
divine acts, and the effects produced by them: If, as he main- 
tains, they are taken from appearanees; and are, in their 
primitive signification, merely descriptive or expressive of 
appearances ;- while the realities themselves of which they 
are used as the names, are of # wholly dissimilar nature ; 
then it is clear that instead of indieating by their primitive 
meaning, the nature’ of those realities, they totally misrepre- 
sent them; and to: take their primitive sense, as the sense 
in which they are used im the text, is completely to miss 
their real meaning, and misinterpret the history. 

Nothing can be clearer then, than that we were right in ob- 
jecting that his two theories, that the language of the sacred 
history isaltogether phenomenal, or deseriptiveand expressive’ 
of appearances in contradistinction from facts and realities ; 
and that nevertheless Hs primitive and literal sense, as 
descriptive of those facts or realities, is the sense in which 
it is used in the text, and which is to be adhered to in the 
interpretation, are in direct contravention of each other; 
and that whenever he recurs to the one or the other to’ 
sustain his construction, he is battling with himself, and 
employed in overturning his own system. [Ff all that he 
means by what he represents as the “ key-note, or suggestive 
thought that pervades the whole argument,” that the lan- 
guage of the narrative is “ phenomenal,” is simply that it is 
taken from phenomena or appearances, and is deseriptive 
merely of them, not of the creative aets or created things 
which it is used to denote; then he plainly abandons and 
contradicts his doetrine that it is actually used as literally 
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descriptive of the nature of those creative acts, and the 
things called into existence by them ; and is to be inter- 
preted as employed in its primitive sense, in order to reach 
its true meaning; and the whole of his theory, accordingly, 
founded on that notion of the meaning of the terms,—that 
the work of creation was a mere shaping of the things made 
out of pre-existent materials, and that that shaping took 
place by a natural generation, or germination and growt , 
is relinquished and smitten to the ground. 

Is the view, however, which he now gives of the relation 
in which the terms of the narrative are used, in accordance 
with the representations of his book? Were we mistaken, 
in regarding him as teaching in his “ key-note,” that the lan- 
guage of the narrative is ‘‘ phenomenal,” asclearly and consist- 
ently ashe teaches anything; first, that its terms are the names 
of appearances merely, in contradistinction from and exclusive 
of the realities that caused those appearances. And next, that 
these appearances are representatives of those realities which, 
he maintains, are themselves wholly imperceptible, and lie 
out of the sphere of our knowledge? We think not: let us 
try the question. He says :— 


“The key-note, or the suggestive thought that pervades the whole 
argument, comes from the distinction which is believed to exist be- 
tween the language of Paul, Hebrews xi. 3, and that of the Mosaic 
account in Genesis—the one referring to the essential, the other to 
the phenomenal,—the one addressed to the faith, apprehending di- 
rectly, without sense and without induction, the invisible divine pow- 
ers, or the unseen forces from which are made the things that are 
seen ; the other addressed to the sense, or rather to the faith through 
the sense, and making use of the things that are seen as the names 
or representatives of the primal invisible entities that are not only 
far removed from the senses, but away back of science itself and its 
most interior discoveries.”—Pp. 7, 8. 


Here he represents that the key-note on which he pro- 
ceeds, is, the distinction which he holds exists—not between’ 
appearances and the material things which cause those ap- 
pearances, and are the real objects of perception—but between 
those appearances merely and “the tnvisible divine powers, 
or the unseen forces, from which the things that are seen are 
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made.” The material things that cause perception, and are 
its real objects, are left wholly out of the account. And he 
maintains that the language of Genesis refers only to appear- 
ances ; while he holds that those appearances are used as 
representatives of the primal in visible entities, “that are not 
seen, but lie back of the senses and of science itself in its 
most interior discoveries.” No broader distinction between 
the two could be stated, nor a more absolute limitation of 
the names to the office of designating appearances, in contra- 
distinction from realities. Again he says :— 


“Let us suppose that the Deity designed to reveal to a human 
mind, and through that human mind to other human minds, that on 
a certain occasion there was a preternatural lengthening of the day. 
The phenomenon, or appearance, connected with the physical agency 
or supernatural act (whichever it was), and representative of such 
act or agency, is that of the sun’s standing immovable in the firma- 
ment. This is that appearance to the senses, in which the act or 
agency terminates, and aside from which the one to whom it is 
revealed cannot conceive it. It stands for the fact, and is in this 
sense to him, the language of the fact, just as the articulate descrip- 
tive words represent, or are to other minds, the language of the phe- 
nomenon itself. . . . Any new language would still be pheno- 
menal, and any new phenomenal conception or conceptions, would 
still have more or less of that disagreement beffeen them and the 
remote physical or divine agency represented, which it could be 
shown exists, and must ever exist, even in our most scientific dialect.” 
—Pp. 22, 23. 


Here the appearance or phenomenon is distinguished in 
the clearest manner from that which causes it, and is exhi- 
bited as representative of that cause ; while the office of lan- 
guage is limited to the mere denomination of the phenome- 
non, or appearance, in contradistinction from the remote 
physical divine agency which he holds the appearance re- 
presents. Again he says:— 


“What is mainly had in view is, the phenomenal language of 
Scripture, and here our formulas have their strictest application. 
Letters, or elements of speech, represent words or articulate sounds ; 
—articulate sounds represent a sensible conception, or mind’s image ; 
—this sensible conception represents a fact or facts, either near, or 
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remote, or ultimate, standing behind it. The ultimate fact is in 
itself ineffable, because inconceivable under any forms of sense. The 
various conceptional representatives of it may be more or less simple, 
or more or less scientific, but falling short of that unutterable reality 
which no language can by any other means express.”—Pp. 24, 25. 


He thus teaches not only that the special and sole office of 
articulate sounds—that is, language, is to represent sensible 
conceptions, or the mind’s-images, that is, appearances; and 
that these conceptions have the office of representing the 
facts that stand behind them; but he asserts that those 
facts are in themselves “ineffable” and “ unutterable;”’ that 
is, cannot possibly be designated by names, because they 
“cannot be conceived under any of the forms of sense.” And 
this is “the key-note, or suggestive thought, that pervades 
his whole argument.” It is what he himself presents in his 
Introduction as one of the “ Leading Ideas” of his work; 
and we might quote scores and scores of other passages in 
which it is repeated. 

We were right, therefore, in representing on the one hand, 
that he teaches in his “key-note” that the names of the 
sacred narrative are names of mere appearances, in distinction 
from the things that were created, which caused those ap- 
pearances ; and on the other, in objecting that in that theory 
he abandons and controverts his other theory that the Jan- 
guage of the narrative is used in its primordial meaning, and 
i is in that sense descriptive of the acts exerted by God, and 
of the material things called into existence by those acts— 
not of the appearances that were consequent on the existence 
and agency of the material things which he created. As the 
things that were created, such as the earth, the waters, light, 
the air, the sun, the moon, vegetables, animals, and man, 
differed wholly in their nature from the appearances, that is, 
the images they produced in the eye of a spectator; it is 
certain that if the language was literally descriptive of those 
appearances, it cannot also have been literally descriptive, 
as he maintains in his theory respecting its meaning, of 
the wholly dissimilar material organisms and masses of mat- 
ter which were the causes of those appearances, and the real 
objects that men perceive. We were as clearly right, also, 
in objecting that this doctrine, that the language of the his- 
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tory denotes nothing but mere appearances which lie wholly 
in our senses, and that these appearances are mere Yepresen- 
tatives of invisible divine powers, and ineffable and unknown 
realities, implies that we have no knowledge whatever of the 
things which God created. For the mere appearances, 
which Prof. Lewis avers the language of the history alone 
denotes, were not the things that were created, but were the 
effects produced by those things in the eyes of human spec- 
tators—and did not exist, therefore, till after Adam was 
created. Nor were “ the invisible divine powers,” or “ pri- 
mal invisible entities,” or any “ ineffable fact,” or “ unutter- 
able reality,” of which he holds these appearances are iepre- 
sentatives, the things that were created ; or, if they were, by 
his concession the history gives us no information respecting 
them. If they are invisible and ineffable, they not only are 
not revealed to us in the sacred narrative, but are not within 
the scope of our knowledge. It is noticeable, accordingly, 
that in the passage we have quoted, in which he states his 
distinction between the phenomenal and the real, not a hint 
is uttered respecting any material things as created by the 
Almighty, and exhibited by the history as the special effects 
of his creative fiats; but the only things to which he exhi- 
bits the text as referring, are the appearances on the one 
side, and on the other “the invisible divine powers, or 
unseen forces,” and “ primal invisible entities,” by which he 
holds those appearances were produced. All, therefore, that 
the narrative gives us, according to this theory, is phenome- 
nal. We have not a shred of a material universe. This, 
however, he repels as an unpardonable misrepresentation of 
his book. He says :— 


“In just such blunders as this”—that is, ascribing to him the 
doctrine which he denominates the key-note that pervades his whole 
argument—* Mr. Lord grounds the charge, repeated in other parts 
of the review, that the author of the book represents God as only 
making phenomena. In another place he makes just the contrary 
charge. He represents the writer as holding only to a creation of 
primal powers, and here finds Platonism again, and pantheism, and 
Swedenborgianism even, and over and above all this, something still 
more horrid, which he characterizes by the name of Bushnellism. 
One of the views he thus charges would make the world a mere out- 
side show ; the other a pantheistic emanation. Both charges are 
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false, and could never have come from a-‘man who understood the 
argument he was assailing. The representation he would give of the 
-doctrine of the ‘book is most absurd both ways. How could God 
‘make, or how could any man conceive of ‘God’s making causes 
‘without effects, or appearances without that which appears?” 


It.is, doubtless, very absurd to maintain or imply that no 

material heaven and earth, nor any material organisms, 

were called into being by the Almighty-; that nothing but 

amere phenomena resulted from his creative acts: but its ab- 

surdity dees not.prove that it is not implied by Mr. Lewis 

ina portion of his speculations. It :is the distinctive meta- 

physical doctrine of Kant, Celeridge, Schelling, Hegel, and 
many other writers. They openly deny or disown the ex- 

istenee of an external material universe, and maintain that 
-all the phenomena are caused by the senses themselves, or 
mind, instead of being the effects or consequenees of things 

without, that:in some respect correspond to them. And that 
is the theory also advanced by Dr. Hickok, in his Rational 
Psychology, which Mr, Lewis has publicly sanctioned and com- 
mended, as presenting a just view of the origin and nature of 
our perceptions. At is rather too late, therefore, for him to 
-disclaim the doctrine, on the ground that it is too absurd for 
him er any-one else to maintain. But -he confutes himself 
in this very attempt at his vindication; for he admits the 
-distinction -between “appearances” and “that which ap- 
pears;’’ that is, the material things which-cause the-appear- 
-anees in the senses; and between the “effects,” or pheno- 
mena, which the things that were created occasion, and 
‘those material things which are the “causes” of those 
“ effects.” As, therefore, he maintains ‘that “ appearances” 
are the only things that are denoted ‘by the language of the 
sacred narrative, he in effect represents that phenomena 
were the only things that resulted from the creative acts of 
‘the Almighty. In the sentences that follow, he not only 
repeats this distinction, but reasserts ‘his theory respecting 
‘the nature of the language-.of the saered text, and attempts 
‘to verify it-by a bold misrepresentation.of a passage from the 
‘New Testament. He says:— 


“The real statement, however, is one that pervades the whale 
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book. It is the one derived from the Apostle, that ‘the things-whick: 
are seen’ represent ‘the things that do not appear, and thus the 
former are not only made from. the latter, but furnish the outward, 
appearances by which alone they can. be conceived, and the outward. 
language by which alone they can be named.” 


Here he recognises the distinction between “appearances,” 
and the things which cause or “furnish” them; and’ shows 
thereby, that according to his “ key-note,” that the names of” 
the sacred history denote nothing but appearances, nothing 
but appearances or phenomena are represented by the narra- 
tive as resulting from the creative acts of the Almighty. But 
he falls into a very extraordinary error, in exhibiting the 
apostle as teaching that “the things that are seen” represent 
“the things that do not appear.” ‘The apostle utters no such 
proposition, nor anything that approaches it; neither the 
word “represent,” nor any that is In any measure equivalent 
to it occurs in the passage; nor is there any statement or 
implication in it, that “the things that are seen,” were 
“made” out of “the things that do not appear.” What he 
says is that, ‘By faith we understand that the worlds were 
made by the word of God ; so that not out of things that 
appear, were the things that are seen made.” Here is 
nothing said of a representation of invisible things, by the 
things that are seen. There is nothing said of a making of 
the things that are seen, out of things that are invisible. 
But the apostle’s averment is, first, that ‘“ the worlds were 
made by the word of God ;” and next that it was “notowt of 
things that appear”—that is from preéxisting matter, that: 
“the things that are seen were made ;” which is in direct: 
contravention, on the one liand, of Professor Lewis’s theory 
that the creation of the six days was a mere shaping of 
things out of preéxisting matter, and was the work of imma- 
terial spiritual entities, instead of tle word.of God; and on 
the other hand, of his theory, that the effects that are de- 
noted by the language of the text, and resulted from the 
ereative acts of God, were mere appearances ; for the things 
that are seen, are not mere appearances, that exist only in. 
the senses, but are the material things created during the six. 
days, which are the causes of those appearances, and are the 
real objects that are perceived. Instead of vindicating: him: 
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self, therefore, by these assertions and denials, he has verified 
the objections we urged against him, and given fresh proofs 
of the irremediable errors and contradictions of his system. 

He is equally wide of the truth also in denying that he 
implies in some of the representations of his volume, that he 
“holds only to a creation of primal powers.” For he holds 
in the most specific manner, that “ the whole creation that 
is meant to be revealed to us in the Bible, commences with a 
preéxistent nature ;” that that creation consisted merely of 
a shaping and fashioning of things out of that preéxistent 
matter ; that that fashioning and organization was the work 
exclusively of “ primal powers,” and, finally, that God created 
those “ primal powers.” Thus he says :— 


“The outward or phenomenal entitics”’—that is, the masses and 
organisms fashioned out of the preéxistent matter—* were generated 
er born from the invisible immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, 
spermatic words or ideas, call them what we will, which are them- 
selves the first and immediate creations of the Divine Word, going 
forth before any new agency of nature, whether the universal or any 
particular nature.”—P. 224. 


What he means by creations by the Divine Word we will 
not now attempt to decide. Very probably it is only what 
Swedenborg means by it, who holds that those “immaterial 
vital powers,” or “ psychical entities,” are mere emanations 
from the Deity; for Mr. Lewis calls those “ primal powers,” 
“invisible divine powers;” or what Dr. Bushnell means 
when he says that— 


“There is in God a capacity of self-expression—ua generative power 
of form, a creative imagination, in which or by the aid of which he 
ean produce himself outwardly, or represent himself in the finite :” that 
in order to reveal himself, he must assume finite forms ; “ the One must 
appear in the manifold; the Absolute in the conditioned ; Spirit in form, 
the motionless in motion ; the Infinite in the fintte. He must dis- 
tribute Himself ; He must let forth his nature in sounds, colors, 
forms, works, definite objects, and signs.” “He must be to us as if 
Jehovah ... . were dividing off himself into innumerable activities 
that shall dramatize his immensity,” and that “thus the God reveal- 
ed, in distinetion from the God Absolute, will have parts, forms, 
colors, utterances, motions, activities, assigned Him.”—God in Christ, 
pp. 139, 140, 145. 
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Many things which Mr. Lewis says, seem indeed incon- 
sistent with this notion; but they are no more inconsistent 
with it, than many of Swedenborg’s and Bushnell’s expres- 
sions and representations are. But whatever it be that he 
means by denominating his “invisible divine powers,” 
“immediate creations of the Divine Word,” these passages 
and many others of the same import, show that he is justly 
obnoxious to the charge of holding “only to a creation of 
primal powers ;” for that is the distinctive doctrine of his 
cosmology, its animating soul, without which all its parts 
would instantly collapse. If this doctrine, as he now avers, 
“makes the world” “a pantheistic emanation,” it is he that 
is responsible for it, not we. 

Such is the issue of this attempt to vindicate himself. 
What a tissue of errors! He blunders first in his notion 
that the terms of the sacred narrative must be used in their 
primitive senses, and thence that rakia must carry with it 
the conception of a solid expanse, and that his philological 
chemistry is requisite to expel that fancy from the text. No 
notion could be more gratuitous and mistaken. It is appa- 
rent from the description that is given of that which is called 
rakia, that it was not a solid, but a fluid, and was the atmo- 
sphere; as it was in the rakza, expanse, that the clouds floated 
and the birds flew: for it divided the waters that were above, 
from those that were on the bosom of the earth: but there 
are no waters above but the vapors that exist in the form of 
clouds, or else are so diffused and absorbed by the atmosphere, 
as to beinvisible: and it was “in the open rakia, expanse of 
heaven,” that is, in that part of the expanse that was not 
occupied by clouds, that the fowls were to fly. How could 
the Hebrews, with these definitions of the rakia, imagine 
that it was a solid arch or floor? The supposition that they 
attached any such notion to it, is absurd and contradictious 
in the utinost degree. 

The expedient by which he attempts to escape the diffi- 
culty in which his false notion, that the language of the nar- 
rative is used in its primordial sense, involves him; that 
the language is merely phenomenal, or denotes appearances 
solely, in contradistinction from the material things which 
cause those appearances, is equally mistaken and absurd. 
The words, earth, waters, seas, light, expanse, herbs, trees, 
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sun, moon, living thing, fowl, creeping-things, beast, man, 
are the names not of mere appearances, that is mere images 
or effects produced in the senses, but of the material visible 
realities without, which produce those appearances, or 
images in the eye. All our consciousness, all language, all 
the agencies of life proceed on this as an indisputable and 
self-evident fact. When a person buys a house, it is not an 
appearance merely that he purchases, or the terms of the 
bargain indicate, and that is conveyed to him in his deed; 
but it is the house itself—a literal material structure, which 
wears, or produces in him that appearance. When a person 
makes a sale and delivery of lands, merchandise, utensils, 
or other kinds of property, they are not mere reflections, 
outlines, colors, appearances, or images in the eye, which the 
language of the transaction denotes, and which he delivers; 
but real substantive existences that wear those appearances, 
or produce those images. Were the young men whom Mr. 
Lewis instructs to affirm that his name does not stand for a 
real substantive existence, a human being, a body and soul 
having consciousness, the power of thought, of motion, and 
of speech, but is the name of a mere appearance, or super- 
ficies of dark colors, bounded by a winding line; he would 
regard it not only as the greatest contradiction to fact, but 
as equivalent to an affirmation that he himself is not a man, 
but a mere appearance, a shadow in the eye. But it would 
not be a greater misrepresentation and caricature of the truth 
than his doctrine is, that the language of Genesis, and of 
mankind generally, is merely phenomenal, or its names the 
names of mere appearances. On this theory no title to pro- 
perty, no compact, no charter, no law human or divine, no 
political constitution, no written instrument of any species 
that defines the relations and rights of men, and guarantees 
their possessions, their persons, or their liberties, would have 
the slightest significance. Society itself, indeed, could not 
subsist for an hour were language used, as he alleges, to de- 
signate mere appearances, instead of realities: the mere 
shadows of the world, instead of the substantive existences 
that cast those shadows. 

He is equally in error in his theory that the appearances 
produced by objects are representative of invisible entities, 
or ineffable facts that stand behind them. Written and 
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printed letters are representative of articulate sounds and 
words, and articulate words are representative of. thoughts ; 
but it is artificially, or by contrivance and convention, not 
naturally. But the appearances, that is, the images pro- 
duced in the eye by material objects, mountains, hills, plains, 
trees, buildings, implements, animals, human beings, are not 
representative of invisible, ineffable things. No greater 
contradiction to consciousness and the convictions on which 
we proceed in all our thoughts and agency can be conceived. 
Those appearances are the media by which we perceive the 
various objects which bear those names. The mountains, 
the vales, the trees, the works of art, the human beings, are 
directly perceived by us through the colors and figures by 
which they are painted on the retina, not those colors and 
outlines merely. The structures in which we live, the scene 
that spreads around us, the fellow-beings with whom we 
associate, are objects of positive and familiar knowledge, not 
unseen and ineffable powers that lie back of mere appear- 
ances, or groups of lines and colors. 

He passes from this theme to our objecting to his treat- 
ment of Hebrews xi. 8, that it is “an alteration of the text,” 
not an “interpretation” of it. He says :— 


“The author is charged with altering the text of Hebrews xi. 3. 
How disingenuous this is, any reader may see who turns to that part 
of the book in which this important passage is examined at some 
length. 

“Mr. Lord makes no difference between the charge of altering a 
text, which, besides being profane, would be a very foolish proceeding, 
and that of adopting a various reading. This may have been done 
on insufficient grounds; but was it Slindness or design which kept 
back the reason given, with the clear concurrence of the oldest 
versions, the Vulgate and the Syriac, as also the agreement in the 
same view of the best modern scholars, who support their opinion by 
independent evidence, without any reference to the bearing of the 
passage on the subject to which we have applied it. . . Mr. Lord 
should not be so shut up to the narrow field of the Theological and 
Literary Journal, as to forget that he lives in a scholarly age, and 
that the eyes of scholars are upon him, if they choose to take notice 
of him at all.” 


“How disingenuons,” how utterly treacherous this is, if 
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Mr. Lewis has any knowledge of the subject, the reader will 
soon see. The passage to which the question relates is the 
following :—eis 7 pay x Pavopevav Te Pas w ops ve yevyovercs, which 
is literally: “so that not out of things that appear, were the 
things that are seen made;’’ and is an express affirmation, 
therefore, that the things that are seen were not made out of 
matter that previously existed ; and is a direct negative, ac- 
cordingly, to Mr. Lewis’s theory, that they were made out of 
pre-existent matter, and by a natural generation and growth. 
The change which he made, was the removal of the nega- 
tive particle », not, from before éx, out of, and placing it 
after that preposition, so that it should govern Qa:ouévay, 
instead of yeyevtver, and make the passage read: “So that 
out of things that do not appear, the things that are seen 
were made;” and thereby give a color to his theory, that the 
material things that are seen, were made out of things pre- 
exisiing, that are not seen: that is, “out of the invisible, im- 
material entities,” or “divine powers,” from which he holds 
they were made. The rendering, accordingly, he gives is: 
“So that the things that are seen were made from things 
that are unseen,” meaning by things unseen, real, though 
invisible, because immaterial existences. 

Now in the first place, the change which he thus made in 
the arrangement of the words, is literally what we denomi- 
nated it, an alteration of the text, and for the most unjusti- 
fiable purpose,—to make it express a meaning the direct 
converse of that which the language, in its original order, 
conveys. The pretext, that instead of an alteration it was 
only the adoption of “a various reading,” is truly an extra- 
ordinary one. There is no such various reading. Not a 
single Greek manuscript of the epistle presents the col- 
location of the words which Mr. Lewis substitutes for that 
of the received text. Wetstein, Griesbach, Knapp, Scholz, 
Lachman, Hahn, Theile, Tischendorf, knew of no such 
manuscript; nor any other editor or interpreter. Instead, 
Ita codices omnes—all the manuscripts, Wolfius declares, 
give the reading of the received text, és 73 my &x Pawopérov, 
To allege the Syriac and Vulgate éranslations as “ various 
readings” of Greek manuscripts, is a very unfortunate blun- 
der for one who talks so airily of this “scholarly age.” The 
change, then, is an alteration, and an arbitrary one; and—as 
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it has been advocated by certain interpreters—is so pro- 
nounced by many of the ablest critics. Thus Kuinoel says, 
* Beza, Schmidt, Storr, Schulze, Bohm, Winer, most justly 
maintain that this transposition is arbitrary, and that the 
particle not should be joined to the verb made.” 

Mr. Lewis’s intimation, that the best modern scholars agree 
with his view of the text, is unauthorized and deceptive. 
The reader would naturally regard it as indicating that they 
founded their advocacy of a transposition of # on a vari- 
ous reading of Greek manuscripts. But that is not the fact. 
There is not a hint in either the ancient Greek commen- 
tators, or those modern scholars, that they were aware of 
any such reading as that which they adopted or recom- 
mended. Instead, they all founded it, it is not improbable, 
—it is known that some of them did,—on the belief, first, 
that the fact meant to be declared by the apostle, by pa é& 
Gaivoutvor, was the same as is expressed by ¢& odx avrwy, out 
of things that were not; that is, out of nothing; and next, 
that it is more in accordance with the Hebrew usage, that 
the negative particle should be joined to asmouéva», than 
referred, as in the received text, to yeyevéve:, They accord- 
ingly, without exception, maintained that when transposed, 
the affirmation of the passage is identically the same as in 
the original collocation, that the things that are seen were 
not made out of pre-existing matter, but out of nothing; 
and that was the construction put on it also by Chrysostom 
and Theodoret. Thus Kuinoel says— 


“Not a few interpreters think that ‘not out of things seen,’ is put 
for ‘out of things not seen’—following as authority the Syriac and 
Vulgate versions, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and (cu- 
menius. Chrysostom’s words are,—‘It is plain that God made the 
things that are, out of things that were not; the apparent out of 
non-apparent, the real out of non-real.’ They—those interpreters— 
therefore render the words,—‘ So that out of things that were not, 
the things existed which are.’ They intimate that transpositions of 
this kind are frequent in the best writers, and that by the Hebrews, 
a thing not seen, is used to signify a thing not existing. On the 
contrary, however, Beza, Storr, Schulze, and others, regard that 
transposition as arbitrary, and hold that ‘not’ should be connected 
with the verb made. And taken in that manner, the sense is, ‘ The 
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world existed by the will of God; so that it was not made out of 
pre-existing matter, but was made when nothing had before been.’ ”* 


Those interpreters, therefore, who advocate the transposi- 
tion, regard the expression é po} da:venévey as not altering the 
sense of the passage, but as precisely equivalent to é% od 
é7#v; a3 more in accordanee with the usage of the Scriptures ; 
and as more emphatically declaring the fact, that God made 
the things that are seen out of nothing, than pa ix Pasvoutvan, 
Chrysostom, also, as we have seen, held it to be precisely 
equivalent to & odx ¢vr# out of nothing; and that is the 
sense attached to it also by Theodoret; for he gives & pi 
svrev as the equivalent of the text. ¢& vrav yap Onuispysei of 
arvbpemo:, c de ta Saw Clog tx my svTwy Ta cere wapmyaye, ‘Vor 
men fabricate works out of things that exist; but God pro- 
duced the things that exist, out of nothing.” Their making, 
therefore, or approving the transposition of the negative 
term, does not yield the slightest sanction to the sense 
which Mr. Lewis deduces from it, but so far as their author- 
ity goes, as Fathers or the best modern scholars, confutes 
it; while it divests him also of all apparent sanction from 
the Syriac and Vulgate versions: for if the Greek Fathers, 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, as well as the modern scholars 
who followed them, regarded the expression when trans- 
posed, as equivalent to é& ma avr, and as teaching that God 
made the world out of nothing; who ean fail to see that 





* Mi ix patvopévav haud pauci interpretes positum esse putarunt pro é« p> 
¢avopévor, secuti auctoritatem vers. Syr. Vulg. ex invisibilibus ; Chrysostom 
{cujus verba sunt: dyddv éorww Gre & Ovx dvrwv ta dvra enoinoey & Ocdc, i rdv ph 
Patvopévav rd patvbpeva, éx Trav vic igeordrwv ra specrdra,) Theodoreti, Theo 
phylacti, et Keumenii. Verba igitur reddiderunt : ita ut ex iis qua non essent, 
ea que sunt, existerunt. Monuerunt, ejusmodi transpesitiones optimis scrip- 
toribus frequentes esse . . et ro pi) patvspevov Hebraeis dici rem non existentem 
« «+. provocant preterea etiam ad 2 Macc. vii. 28, ubi pro é& rav pi patvopévev 
legatur : ov« é¢ dvrwy éroincey, aith (rev obpavdy Kai rijv yiv, kai ra év atrots navta) et 
eadem trajectio locum habeat. Contra vero, Beza, Er. Schmidins (ea que 
cernimus, non esse facta ex apparentibus) Storrius, Schulzius, Béhmius, 
Winerus, hanc transpositionem arbifrariam esse, et negandi particulam pi) 
ad ycyovévac referri debere, rectissime judicarunt. Hae ratione admissa, 
sensus est:—mundus Dei voluntate extitit, ita, ut non ex materia quadam 
eterna factus sit, sed conditus sit, cum nihil antea esset—Comm. in Epist. ad 
Hebraos, 
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that may have been the judgment also of the authors of the 
Syriac and Vulgate versions, and that they may have used 
the expressions they employ, as teaching that the things 
that are seen were made, not out of pre-existent matter, but 
out of nothing ? 

That is the judgment also of Wolfius. Ta mi Qaswonera 
eadem sunt, que ré@ wy ovra,quee non sunt. Id patet ex 
Rom. iv. 7, ubi Deus dicitur ra ux tyra xadrgous. Ita., 2 Maccab, 
vii. 28; omnino ra mw 7 in negotio creationis dicuntur, 
que hic audiunt 7 nj Qawousve, Idem apparet ex ‘opposito, 
Barweuere, Sicut enim per hec res vere existentes indicantur, 
ita necesse est ut per a? Pawsueve intelligantur res non exis- 
tentes. 

“Ta mq Qaiweusve are the same in sense as ta py wre, and 
mean ‘things that are not.’ This is seen from Rom. iv. 
17, and from Maccab. vii. 28, where the latter is used in 
reference to the creation in the place of the former. It is 
seen, also, from the contrasted Parreueva, the things that are 
seen: for as these denote things that really exist, so by 
uy Daivoueve must be understood things, not existing.” He 
adds, that “the faith in respect to the creation, of which 
Paul here speaks, was the common faith of the Jewish peo- 
ple, that all things were made out of nothing.” 

Professor Stuart speaks of the passage as “ controverted 
and somewhat difficult,” but interprets it as denoting a 
creation out of nothing. 


“Tf we construe it as the text now stands, the 7) must naturally be 
joined with yeyovévas, and it must be rendered, so that things visible 
were not made of things that do appear. . . 

“Those who adopt a different construction of the passage, main- 
tain that cig +d wh fx qowoxcvew may be translated as if it were 
written cig +d 2x uy Gauvoudvav, 

“Take them which way we will, .. the sense, all must admit, is 
plain, and is substantially one and the same.” 

“On the whole, then, we must regard the phrase in question as 
equivalent to the expression in our language, ‘The visible creation 
was formed from nothing, #. ¢. it came into existence by the 
command of God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials.’ ” 


Such is the issue of Mr. Lewis’s attempt to make out that 
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the has the authority of “‘a various reading” for his altera- 
tion of the passage, and the sanction of the Syriac and Vul- 
gate versions, of the Greek ‘Commentators, and “‘the best 
modern scholars” for his construction of it, as teaching that 
the things that are seen, instead of being made out of nothing, 
were made out of pre-existing immaterial entities, “invisible 
‘divine powers, or unseen forces.” Whether his misrepre- 
sentations had their origin in ‘ignorance or disingenuousness, 
we leave our readers to judge. A very moderate share of 
sense should have withheld him from:such an expedient to 
shield himself from the discredit which his tampering with 
the word of God reflects on him. He “should not be so 
‘shut up to the narrow field” of his pantheistic “‘ primal invi- 
sible entities” “‘ as to forget that he lives in a scholarly age, 
and that the eyes of scholars are upon him—i#f they choose 
to take notice of him at all!” 

On quitting this topic, he devotes a:‘column to his theory 
of invisible immaterial spiritual entities as indwelling and 
vitalizing all material forms; re-asserting and attempting 
to verify it, and intimating how easily, if he chose, he could 
“pun” us “fathoms down into an ocean of absurdity.” 
That he well knows the way to that bottomless deep, and is 
familiar with the topography of the region, we are aware. 
It does not accord, however, with our habits or taste to 
accompany him there; andwe shi.! ‘eave iim to make the 
journey alone 

By way of showing with what difficulties he thinks we 
are embarrassed, he ascribes to us several views which we 
‘do not entertain; such as “ that God made the first trees and 
herbs,’ by “ fashioning” them as “outward dead” masses, 
“ as the artist forms the waxen tree or fruit, by an outward 
mechanical plastic process, and then put” them “into the 
ground,” asa gardenersets out plants and trees. That state- 
ment is wholly without authority, and as wide of the truth 
as any proposition he could have framed. We have never 
‘expressed nor held any such notion. 

Another fancy equally mistaken, on which he descants, is, 
that if we reject his theory of spiritual entities, we “ must 
‘choose the lowest system of nominalism.” A fine flourish to 
‘be put forth by one who himself maintains, that all the 
names of language are mere names of appearances, in con- 
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tradistinction from realities; and that all realities lie back of 
them, andare absolutely unknown and unknowable! What 
nominalism is, however, in contradistinction from realism, 
he seems wholly to misapprehend ; as he immediately pro- 
eeeds to represent it as the doctrine “that in the natural 
universe there are only individual materialities, or what is 
the same, that lowest system of materiakism, which makes 
all life to be the result of material organization ;” and that 
finally denies that there is any conscious spiritual existence, 
ereature or God, in the universe; which he says is “ worse 
than the dreaded pantheism.” If Mr. Lewis is himself 
a pantheist, and holds with Spinoza, Swedenborg, Bushnell, 
and others of that faith, that God is the only conscious being 
in the universe, and the only existence’; that all psychical 
entities and material masses and organisms are only the 
Infinite distributing himself into parts—“ letting forth his 
nature in sounds, colors, forms, works, definite objects—” 
and embodying himself in the finite ; then we can see how he 
may imagine that to deny that one class of these finite forms, 
such as plants and trees, are formed and animated by im- 
material spiritual entities, is: to deny that the others are, 
and imply that there is no spiritual existence, created or 
uncreated, in the universe. But not otherwise. For that is 
the only postulate from which sueh a conclusion follows. If 
God and ereatures are not identical, but wholly distinct, 
then the fact that plants and trees are not formed and ani- 
mated by immaterial spiritual conscious entities, is no more 
proof that animals have not a conscious nature—that mankind 
are not inteiligences, and that there is not aself-existent and 
Infinite Intelligence who is the creator, upholder, and 
ruler of all finite existences—than the fact that dead unorga- 
nized matter has no spiritual and conscious nature is such 
a proof. But it is not necessary that we should again treat 
of the nature and laws of vegetable life. We have already 
shown that his vegetable spiritual entities are gratuitously 
assumed ; that the office he assigns them is wholly inconsistent 
with the facts of physiology ; and that the effeets to. which he 
represents them as giving birth, could only be produced by 
a conscious, intelligent, and omnipotent cause. This last 
consideration alone sufficiently confutes his theory. If a 
pure, immaterial spiritual entity, unconnected with any 
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living material organism by which it could act on matter, 
were to produce a plant or tree, it is plain that it must be by 
a creative will, By the supposition, it could not act on the 
elements of which the plant was formed by any of the forces 
which are peculiar to matter, such as electricity, magnetism, 
or chemical affinity, by which one material substance acts 
on another,-and attracts or repels it, and augments, counter- 
acts, or modifies its qualities and tendencies. It must be by 
a will alone, and by a will that has absolute dominion over 
all the elements and forces that are united in the constitu- 
tion and structure of the plant. As a plant, then, consists 
primarily of germ-cells, that are formed by a combination of 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and those germ-cells 
are united in a structure, in the constitution and functions 
of which heat, light, and all the chemical forces have an 
office that are concerned in the combination of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and carbon, in such a living organism, and 
the varivus modifications which they undergo, it is clear that 
the will which unites them in such: a structure, must have 
dominion over all those species of matter, and the forces 
which influence them; and therefore must have an absolute 
control of the whole realm of nature: for a will that could 
by a mere volition command such a share of those elements 
and forces as enters into the constitution of a plant, could, 
undoubtedly, with equal ease, command any other share of 
them. It must be as absolute in order to the one effect as 
to the other; and must be the power of the being by whom 
those elements and forces subsist. For none but their up- 
holder can be supposed to possess such a power. A will 
that could thus control them, must have a perfect knowledge 
of them also. It must know that they exist, and where; 
and what their several natures are. It must know by 
what forces they can be united, and in what proportions ; 
what the primary germ-cells or organisms are which 
they must be made to form, in order to the structure of 
a living plant; how those primary combinations must be 
joined, and in what countless numbers, to constitute roots, a 
stem, branches, and leaves; what a nature the structuremust 
receive, and what the elements are by which it must be fed, 
and the forces which must act on it in order to the various 
processes and functions of a living plant: and that know- 
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ledge plainly must be omniscient, and be the knowledge, 
therefore, of the being who created and upholds the whole 
realm of nature. The production of a plant by a mere voli- 
tion must indisputably, therefore, be the work of an omni- 
scient and omnipotent intelligence, and that Intelligence 
must be the Infinite, Self-existent, and Almighty Creator and 
Ruler of all. That a finite, unintelligent, and unconscious 
entity could produce such an effect, involving an immeasur- 
ably greater knowledge of the nature and processes of the 
physical world, and. an immeasurably higher control of the 
elements and forces of nature, than men possess or can 
acquire, is a solecism too palpable and monstrous for any one 
to entertain. The offices and functions, therefore, which 
Mr. Lewis assigns to his immaterial spiritual entities, imply 
that they are infinite in power and intelligence, and there- 
fore that they are divine; and cannot be consistently be- 
lieved to belong to them, except by a pantheist. 

On leaving this subject, he turns to the first day of the 
creation, and avers that we are “ greatly puzzled to make a 
natural solar day in the beginning of the creative hebdo- 
mad.” We are not aware of any perplexity, however, on 
the subject. We hold, with the apostle, that “ by faith we 
understand that the worlds were made by the word of God,” 
and were spoken, accordingly, into existence,—the earth, sun, 
and all that belong to our system, in a moment; and as God 
himself declared at Sinai, that “in six days he made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is,” it is clear that the 
earth, the sun, and the other orbs of the system were made 
on the first day: and if the days were reckoned at the meri- 
dian of Paradise, as is seen from the history of the sixth and 
seventh, which closed when evening began there, all that 
was necessary to make the first day at that meridian just 
such a solar day as those that followed were, was, that the 
sun should rise there twelve hours after the earth was spoken 
into existence, and set at the moment when the first twenty- 
four hours of its existence terminated. Is there any puzzle 
here? Did it transcend the power of the Almighty that the 
first day should terminate at the place at which it was © 
reckoned, at the exact completion of the earth’s revolution 
on its axis? Did it transcend his power that that revolution 
should take place in the same time in which all its subse- 
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quent revolutions have been accomplished? Besides, if there 
is any puzzle here, is it not one with which Mr. Lewis’s 
theory is equally embarrassed? He surely believes that 
there was, at the close of the days of creation, or at some 
subsequent time, a first natural solar day; and if so, must 
he not suppose that the sun rose at the meridian at which 
the day was reckoned, just twelve hours—if the period of its 
shining were twelve hours—before it set at that meridian; 
and set there at the end of the twenty-four hours from the 
close of the preceding day? And is there not just as much 
of a puzzle in the supposition of such a first sunrising and 
sunsetting on the fourth, the seventh, or any other subse- 
quent day in the earth’s history, as there is on the first? 
But it is quite in character that such a speculatist as Mr. 
Lewis should puzzle, or affect to puzzle, himself over a sub- 
ject like this, which involves no difficulty, and is, moreover, 
settled by the direct testimony of the Almighty. He sees 
nothing to startle and embarrass him in the assumption which 
he makes, that the matter of which the heavens and earth 
are formed, was in existence anterior to the creation recorded 
in Genesis: and that no intimation is given in the Bible 
that God is its author; that the work of the only creation 
ascribed to God was a mere shaping of pre-existent matter ; 
and that that shaping was accomplished by finite entities. 
He sees nothing to embarrass him in the assumption he 
makes, that the light of the first three days was not sunlight, 
but the mere gleam or flame of a chemical combustion ; 
that the atmosphere was developed out of the matter of the 
earth; that plants and trees were formed by immaterial 
spiritual entities put into the soil, in the exertion of their 
own inherent powers; and that those plants and trees grew 
and flourished through long periods, without a ray of sun- 
light or sun-heat; that animals of all kinds were brought 
into existence also in a natural way by the powers of their 
immaterial spiritual entities deposited in the water and 
earth ; and a crowd of other notions that contradict the laws 
of nature, and the teachings of the Scriptures. He can 
swallow this long caravan of camels without the slightest 
distortion of countenance; but how the Almighty could 
cause the first day to close at sunset at the meridian at which 
the day was reckoned, and just at the moment when the 
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earth had completed its first rotation on its axis, transcends 
his comprehension, puzzles, bewilders, confounds him ! 

He thinks, too, that our view of the work of the fourth day 
is far less satisfactory than his. It is not necessary to renew 
the discussion respecting it. We have shown abundantly 
that the light of the first, second, and third days was the 
light of the sun. It is demonstrated by the fact alone that 
vegetables, to the existence of which sunlight and heat are 
essential, were created on the third day. It is indicated also 
by the creative word of the fourth day, which exhibits the 
luminaries of heaven as already existing: ‘‘ Let the lumina- 
ries in the expanse of heaven be to divide the day from the 
night, and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years.” As, then, they were already in exist- 
ence, this command implies that a change was then wrought 
in their relations to the earth, or the earth to them, by which 
the days, seasons, and years became under their light what 
they now are. What, then, is it in the relation of the earth 
to the sun, by which the days, seasons, and years are what 
they now are? ‘The answer is, it is the inelination of the 
earth’s axis to the ecliptic; as it is from that that the varia- 
tion of the days and nights in length results, the succession 
of the seasons, and thence the peculiarities which that varia- 
tion and succession give to the year. As, then, that adjust- 
ment of the earth’s axis to the luminaries of heaven was 
what was requisite to their filling the office assigned them, 
and it was a work—especially if the other planets of our 
system received their inclination to the ecliptic at the same 
time—fraught with as important effects as that of several of 
the other days,—for the whole economy of the world has 
resulted from it—it is a natural, a just, and a sufficient view 
of the work of the fourth day. This, however, does not 
satisfy Mr. Lewis’s fastidious intellect. He feels no difii- 
culty in assuming that the earth had not before the fourth 
day revolved on its axis, nor even belonged to the solar 
system ; that it had had three days and nights without a 
gleam from any exterior orb; that its days were formed by 
the flash or glimmer of a chemical combustion; that vege- 
tables had subsisted on its bosom through vast periods 
without a ray of sunlight; and that after this command, the 
days were of immeasurable length— thousands, and perhaps 
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millions of years—which Bplics that the earth occupied 
such a vast period in turning once on its axis; that the 
nights, therefore, were of half the length of such a period, 
and must thence have been far colder than the long nights 
now are at the poles; and consequently, that plants and 
trees lived through three such nights at least; the animals, 
ereated the fifth day, through two; and those created on 
the sixth, and Adam and Eve also, through one! These, 
and a crowd of other fancies, that are not only without a 
shadow of support from the text, but in infinite contradic- 
tion to it and to the laws and possibilities of nature, he can 
maintain without the slightest misgiving: but that God 
should change the axis of the earth, and probably the other 
planets, from a perpendicular, so as to cause that variation in 
the days and nights, that succession of seasons, and those 
peculiarities of the year, which determine in a great measure 
the economy of our lives, surpasses his comprehension! He 
starts back from it with a philosophic horror! 

He finally closes his response with the charge that he is 
misrepresented by us; and he specifies three subjects, The 
first is the self-existence of matter. He says:— 


“ Mr. Lord’s review abounds in misrepresentations. Some are too 
absurd for refutation. We refer to those in which he charges the 
writer with making fight and matter eternal.” 


What we alleged is, that some of his constructions and 
representations ¢mply that matter is self-existent; and we 
gave reasons for it, which we think cannot easily be set 
aside. And as this is one of the most important questions 
in regard to the real nature of his system,—inasmuch as if it 
actually or virtually teaches that matter is self-existent and 
eternal, it is pantheistic—he should, if in his power, have 
disproved it. How happens it, then, that he evades it by 
the pretext that the charge is “ too absurd for refutation ?” 
That his book presents very strong indications that he re- 
gards matter as self-existent and eternal, we think cannot 
bedenied. Such is, 1. The fact that Plato and Swedenborg, 
from whom he drew the main elements of his cosmology, 
_ held that doctrine; that it is as esséntidl to the consistency of 

his system as it is to theirs; and that he nowhere, so far as we 
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have observed, directly and spM@ifically disavows it. 2. His: 
construction of “the beginning” (Gen. i. 1), as the begin- 
ning of God’s agency towards the heavens and earth, while 
he denies that God then gave being to the matter of which 
they consist, implies it.. If the ageney there narrated was. 
God’s first agency towards it, and’ yet it did not derive its. 
existence from that agency, then clearly it did not owe its 
existence to him, and therefore it must be self-existent and 
eternal. 3. He specifically maintains that the matter of the 
heavens and earth existed prior to the creation narrated in 
Genesis. 4. He maintains, in the most open manner, that 
we have no revelation in the Scriptures that God ever gave 
existence to-the matter of the universe. “Thus,” he says, 
“we think the whole creation that is meant to be revealed 
to us in the Bible, commences with a preéxistent nature” (p. 
284). 5. He formally asks the question whether “light is. 
eternal,” and avers that he sees no philosophical or theolo- 
gical objections to the supposition that it is; that if the 
Scriptures had asserted its “absolute eternity,” he should 
have had no- hesitation in believing it; but affirms that they 
teach nothing from which we can decide that it is nod self- 
existent, or that it 7s / He asks:— 


“ What is light?” The Bible represents it “as the raiment of God. ... 
Was it eternal then? Did'it thus ever form the Divine abode, the 
‘secret place of the Most High,’ the innermost Shekinah, in which 
God:dwells? Qn such a quesiion we would not turn over a leaf to 
get the answer of science or philosophy. If the Scriptures had de-- 
elared in any way the absolute eternity of that swbhstance whose mo- 
tions are the cause of vision in sentient beings, we should have had 
no hesitation in believing it,and no fears on the ground of any supposed 
pantheistic tendency, But they tell’'us NoTHING ON THE SUBJECT.”—- 
Pp. 69, 70. 


If lightis eternal, it must be selfexistent ; and if self-exist- 
ent, is must be God; as otherwise, God could not alter its. 
form. For if self-existent, the reason of its existing—at any 
time in a particular form or variety of forms—must lie in it 
self, not in a different and independent being. To suppose- 
its “absolute eternity,” therefore, is plainly to suppose it to 
be God,. which, instead of being chargeable simply with a 
“pantheistic tendency,” is pantheism itself. Is. it not natur 
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ral and unavoidable to conclude from this, that the reason 
that Mr. Lewis sees no objection to the theory of the “ abso- 
lute eternity” of matter on the score of science or philosophy ; 
that he has no curiosity even to know what “answer” they 
give to the question, whether it is self-existent or not; that 
he sees nothing in the teachings of the Scriptures in regard 
to created things, or to God, that is inconsistent with the sup- 
position that they might have declared the “absolute eter- 
nity” of matter; and that he has no fears of any pantheism 
that is involved in that doctrine, is, and must be, that heis in 
fact a pantheist ; and that the assumption, therefore, of the 
eternity and self-existence of matter, instead of an obstaele to 
his cosmology, is the very basis on which its whole fabric is 
erected ? 

The objection, then, which we made to his speculations on 
this subject, that they imply that matter is self-existent, is 
well founded. We might indeed have used much stronger 
language, for he not only seems to proceed in some of his 
constructions on the tacit assumption, that matter isself-exist- 
ent; but some of the avowals which we have quoted, are in- 
explicable on any other supposition than that he regards it 
as absolutely self-existent. 

The question, therefore, whether this is the actual impli 
cation and teaching of his volume, is legitimate, and the 
most important that could have engaged his attention. How 
happens it then, that, instead of candidly considering this 
objection, setting it aside, if in his power, and openly and 
emphatically disavowing pantheism and everything that im- 
plies it, he contents himself with passing it under the pretext 
that it is “too absurd for refutation?” Would sueh a course 
be the dictate of sense, if he really rejects pantheism, and 
regards it with the abhorrence which he ought? If fair- 
minded, could he possibly treat the objection, when sus- 
tained by such ample reasons, as though it was absolutely 
groundless, or the work of mere ignorance or disingenuous- 
ness? Is it not far more natural and just to conclude that 
the reason of his dodging the objection with an affectation 
of contempt is, that he is unable to answer it; that he is in 
fact a pantheist, and is conscious that the self-existence and 
divinity of matter are the fundamental element of his cosmo 
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logy, and cannot be abandoned without abandoning his 
whole speculative system ? 

He next proceeds to the specification of two subjects, on 
which he alleges we have most seriously and inexcusably 
misrepresented him. The first relates to his view of the 
evenings and mornings of the second and third days. 


“There are, however, two that demand a more special attention 
as specimens of unfairness, which it is difficult to cover with the 
mantle of perfect charity. He represents it to be the doctrine of the 
book, that there was a covering of light upon the earth of some 
phosphorescent kind, during all the days before the fourth, and that, 
in some way, by this were made the mornings and evenings. There 
is no truth at all in the statement, as far as the latter idea is con- 
cerned, and the first, although alluded to in the book, is a mere con- 
jecture, to which no kind of importance is attached in the general 
argument. The first light that shone upon the dark chaos is treated 
as the first morning, because the context forces us to it. How any 
reader can resist that impression we cannot well conceive. ‘The first 
morning thus made by a light, may have given rise, in the conception 
of the writer, to the name morning, as applied to the corresponding 
times in the succeeding periods; but it is not affirmed (any more 
than it is denied) that the second and third mornings were made by 
a light succeeding a darkness, It is rather supposed, with St. Augus- 
tine, that though the peculiarity of the first great morning originated 
the name, the other mornings following might have been any great 
supernatural awakening in nature, to which the term, in its essential 
idea, might be just as well applied.” 


The charge here is, 1: That we represent him as teaching 
that there was a covering of phosphorescent light on the 
earth—that is, that the earth was lighted up by a chemical 
combustion on each of the first three days; and, 2nd, that 
we exhibit him as holding that the mornings and evenings 
of the second and third days were caused, like the first, by 
the shining and discontinuance of light. And this he pa- 
rades as one of the “ specimens of unfairness which it is dif- 
ficult to cover with the mantle of perfect charity!” And 
yet he*admits in this very paragraph, that he “alluded” to 
the first—the illumination of the first three days by a che- 
mical light; that is, he spoke of it as a fact, though he now 
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pretends it was by a conjecture to which he attached no im 
portance! Alluded to a conjecture! A novel mode, truly, 
of settling such an important point in his cosmology! He 
admits, also, that he “treated’’ “the first light that shone 
upon the dark chaos” “as the first morning, because the con- 
text forces us to it.” A good reason, certainly. He admits 
that the fact that the first morning was thus made by a light, 
may have been the reason that the name morning was given 
to the corresponding periods of the second and third day. 
And finally, he concedes, that though he did not affirm it, 
yet neither did he deny, that the second and third mornings 
were also made, like the first, “by a light succeeding a 
darkness!’ That is, he admits that he left the subject in 
such a position, that we naturally understood him to hold 
that the reasons he gave for regarding the first day as begin- 
ning with a morning of light, and closing with an evening 
of darkness, were the reasons also for which he held that the 
second and third day began with a morning and closed with 
an evening! But these considerations were surely a full 
justification of our representing him as holding the views 
we ascribed to him. How, after he had expressly indicated 
that he regarded the first three days as illuminated periods, 
could we, without a hint that that was not his belief, assume 
or suppose that he did not regard them as such? How, 
after expressly asserting that the morning of the first day 
was produced by light, and its evening by darkness, could 
we, without an intimation that that was not his faith, sup- 
pose that he did not regard the mornings and evenings 
of the second and third days as produced by the same 
causes ? 

We are not left, however, to these grounds for our justifi- 
cation. We have the most ample authority in his volume 
for the construction we placed on his theory. Thus, he 
gives express definitions of a day, as consisting of an illumi- 
nated and a dark period ; and definitions of that illuminated 
period, as commencing with a morning of light, and closing 
with an evening of darkness, 

Ile in the first place alleges, that the command “ Let there 
be light,” was equivalent to the command, “ Be it light on 
that dark chaos; and light was there.” As then God called 
that first period of light on the chaos, day, and because it 
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was light, it follows that the second and third periods that 
were called day, must also have been periods of light on the 
earth, and were for that reason called day. Next: he ad- 
mits and asserts, that the division of the light from darkness 
which God made, was, or may have been, a division of time. 
“ And God divided the light from the darkness. ere is the 
sense of the Hebrew words sufficiently satisfied by referring 
them directly to the particular shining of the light upon the 
chaos. . . Or the division may be one of time, and may refer 
to the point or pertod, on one side of which was the light, and 
on the other the darkness,” p. 71. It was, unquestionably, a 
division of time, since otherwise the light would not have 
been called day, and the darkness night, which are not con- 
temporaneous, but different parts of the twenty-four hours, 
As the word day, then, denoted such a division on the first 
day, it must denote a division also on the second and third. 
And, in the third place, he immediately proceeds to state that 
the word day, was used to denote a period of time marked 
by a succession of light and darkness. 


“ And God called the light day, and the darkness he called night. . - 
In Scripture to name is to distinguish. It denotes here a continuation 
of what is expressed in the first clause, or the original division” as to 
time “therein indicated. . . . He called aloud to the light or 
the day, and it awoke from its latent state among the slumbering 
elements of chaos. . . . There is no difficulty in regarding these 
expressions, day, light, etc., as borrowed from their applications at a 
much later period. . . . It is, however, a better view, as we 
shall attempt to show, that we have here the primary idea of the 
word [day] in respect to its nature or quality, [as a period of illumi- 
nation] in distinction from its quantity [or length.] A day is not so 
much that fixed duration which is afterwards determined by settled 
modes of measurement, as a periodical time marked by the-opposite 
successions of light and darkness, or what may be supposed to be 
analogous to them,” [by which he means cases in which it is used by 
a figure, as in the expressions, a day of visitation, calamity, redemp- 
tion.|—Pp. 72, 73. 


He thus expressly defines a day, not the first day of the 
six, in distinction from the others, but a day universally, 
when the word is used in its literal sense, as a periodical 
time marked by opposite successions of light and darkness;” 
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that is, a periodical time, divided into a season of illumina- 
tion, and a season of darkness. The second and the third 
day must, therefore, by his definition, as much as the first, 
have been a periodical time, consisting of a season of illumi- 
nation, and a season of darkness. He asserts, accordingly, 
that the word day was used by Moses to designate such a 
period. 


“ And there was an evening,and there was a morning—one day, or. 
first day. . . . We must interpret the writer in consistency with 
himself, whether we suppose him inspired or not. The revelation is 
made to us through the conceptions of Moses, and although such con- 
ceptions are not binding on us as the absolute truth, yet they are the 
medium, or one stage of the medium through which it is conveyed, 
and by whose aid, therefore, it must be exegetically studied. On 
either view then we must look for a harmony of representation in the 
writer's own mind. He certainly could not have had in his thought 
a common day, in the sense of one measured by an earthly revolution, 
or by the apparent circuit of the sun. . . . He had just what 
he has given to us, the idea of a period, commencing in darkness and 
ending in dight, a bounded period, measured by chaos on the one 
hand, and the birth of a higher organization on the other; a period 
to which, for these reasons, there is given that name yom [day], 
which is afterwards used of the cyclical solar succession of light and 
darkness.” —Pp. 13-75. 


Here is an express representation, that the very ground on 
which Moses gave the word day as the name to the period 
which he employs it to denote, was his conception of that 
period as commencing in darkness and ending in light. Mo- 
ses, however, declares that God himself gave the name Dayto 
the light which he separated from the darkness, and gave the 
name Night to the darkness, to distinguish it from the period 
of illumination from which it was divided. We have thus, 
in these express definitions by Mr. Lewis of the meaning of 
the term “day,” and the reason of its being given as the 
name of the period which it is employed to denote, the most 
ample reasons for representing him as holding that the se- 
cond and the third day was, as much as the first, a period 
consisting of two divisions; one atime of darkness and night, 
the other a time of light and illumination. Yet in the face 
of these definitions and many other passages of the same pur- 
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port, he now has the coolness to assert that he only “ allud- 
ed” in his book to the illumination of the first three days in 
“a conjecture, to which no kind of importance is attached,” 
and to charge us, in representing him as holding that they 
were periods of illumination, as exhibiting a “specimen of 
unfairness which it is difficult to cover with the mantle of 
perfect charity.” It is not necessary that we should charac- 
terize this proceeding. The cloven-foot is too apparent to 
need to be pointed out. 

His definitions of morning as a period of commencing 
light, and of evening as a commencement of darkness, are 
equally specific. 


“ And there was an evening, and there was a morning—one day. 
What was this evening but the darkness of the chaos over which the 
Spirit hovered, and what was this first morning but te first beams 
of that separating light which broke in upon it, when God said, Let 
it be light, and light was there? This was the evening, and this 
was the morning—one day.”—P. 81. 

“Why is it said there was an evening, and there was a morning ? 
To keep us, we may answer, [which is the chief point he aims to 
establish in his exposition of the words day, evening, and morning, ] 
from regarding duration, or a certain duration as the main, or even 
any essential element of the idea. It was not this that made it a day, 
or justified the name; but the fact of its having two marked and con- 
trasted seasons to which the names evening and morning could be 
given (especially is this said etymologically of the Hebrew words) 
with as much propriety, as to those that were made by the setting and 
rising of the sun. This was the evening, and this was the morning 
—one day. As though the writer had said, it was this [season of 
commencing light, and season of darkness] that made that day, and 
had brouglit in the expression to guard against any misconception 
[in respect to its duration] that might come from connecting it with 
any subsequent measures of time, after measured time began.”—Pp. 
85, 86, 


He then proceeds to give the etymology of evening and 
1 orning, and to show that the one denotes a season or be- 
ginning of darkness, and the other a commencement of light, 
or a season of illumination. 


“ These views are strengthened by an etymological examination of 
the terms employed. Day and night or the Hebrew py and 4555 
are general terms, and may be taken of the times occupied ‘by cer- 
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tain phenomena, as well as of the phenomena themselves. The words 
evening and morning are confined mainly to the latter use. They 
denote, not duration of any extent, so much as THE OPTICAL or PHY- 
SICAL APPEARANCES by which they are marked, or in which they 
commence and terminate. It is rational, therefore, to lay @ stress on 
their phenomenal or etymological significations, which might not be 
justified in other cases; especially when we bear in mind, that they 
are explanatory of this word‘ yom’ They are used to show why it 
is called day, because divided into two contrastid states [darkness 
and light] that could be characterized by no wofds so well as by 
those which are afterwards used, to denote the corresponding parts 
of that lesser and more distinctly marked cycle, the common solr day. 
What makes them tle more appropriate for this purpose, is the fact 
that when etymologically examined, they present that same primary 
conception to be found in the general words create and to separate, 
and which underlies our view of almost every great development in 
the physical world. It is called a day, because there was an ereb 
and a boker—that is, a mingling, a blending, or confusion of elements 
such as is previously called choshek cr the darkness that was upon 
the face of the deep ; and this followed by a SEPARATING, a CLEAVING, 
a parting of elements issuing in THE FIRST LIGHT, whether regarded 
optically, or in reference to its pictorial effect in marking the ouilines 
and divisions of things."—Pp. 86, 87. 


After endeavoring to confirm these representations by 
references to other passages of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
other languages, he adds— 


“Thus, ereb and boker are efymologically opposed, not merely as 
two different times, not mercly as LIGHT and DARKNESS even, but as 
ptesenting those antithetical ideas of blending and separat’on, into 
which expressions for the phenomena of light and darkness are ulti- 
mately, and perhaps in all languages, capable of being resolved.”— 
Pp. 88, 89. 


Here is thus an express definition of morning, as denot- 
ing, etymologically, first, the phenomena of dawning, or the 
commencement of illumination after a period of darkness ; 
and next, as denoting the dime of such a dawning, or com- 
mencement of illumination after darkness; and on the 
other hand, an express definition of evening, as denoting, 
first, the phenomena of the discontinuance or absence of 
light, or the obscurity and darkness that prevail when there 
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is no light; and next, the time of such disappearance or 
absence of light, either preceding or following a season of 
illumination; and finally, he repeatedly declares that these 
words, in these senses, “are explanatory of the word day,” 
and are used for the purpose of showing why the two con- 
trasted seasons which they denote, one of light and one of 
darkness, are called day. We have the most ample ground, 
therefore, for the view we gave of his theory. The state- 
ment we made is in entire coincidence with that which he 
himself makes, professedly founds on etymology, and en- 
deavors to confirm by his “leading idea” that the language 
is phenomenal. Were he to try, he could not more clearly 
exhibit himself as holding that morning denotes a period of 
commencing light after a period of darkness; that evening 
denotes a period of darkness either before or after a period 
of light; and that day is the name of a period consisting of 
an evening and morning, or a season of such light and a 
season of such darkness. He could not, therefore, were he 
to make the trial, give more clear and emphatic proof that 
he regards the second and third day, as much as the first, as 
having consisted of such a period of darkness and of illumi- 
nation; and that he holds that the mornings of the second 
and third day were caused by light that began then to illu- 
minate the earth, and the evenings of those days as caused 
by the discontinuance of light. 

What now are we to think of his point-blank and pas- 
sionate assertion that these are not the views he presents in 
his book; that there is NO TRUTH AT ALL in the statement 
that he represents the mornings of the second and third 
day as caused by light, and their evenings by the discon- 
tinuance or absence of light; and that instead of represent- 
ing that the word day is used in the sacred narrative to de- 
note a time made up of a season of darkness and a season of 
illumination, and, therefore, that it denotes that the second 
and third days were such periods, he only “ alluded” to the 
existence of light on those days in “ a conjecture to which no 
kind of importance is attached?” Is it to be supposed that 
he does not know what the teachings of his book on the 
subject are? Is it not far more probable that his object in 
the denial is to escape the ridicule and disgrace which the 
chemical combustions or volcanic fires have brought on him 
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with which he represented the world as lighted up during 
the first three days? He must have felt himself sadly 
scorched by that combustion, to have been driven to escape 
it by such a step, in which he not only abandons his ety- 
mology, and his theory that the language of the sacred nar- 
rative is phenomenal, but makes it impossible to his readers 
to place any reliance on his statements respecting his belief. 
If he can thus deny the specific representations he has made 
on this subject, and treat the imputation of them to him as a 
“specimen of unfairness which it is difficult to cover with 
the mantle of perfect charity,” who can be surprised if, 
under the pressure of objections, he should deny every other 
doctrine of his book? Besides, he gains nothing in a phy- 
sical relation by this denial, but involves himself in worse 
embarrassments, if possible, than before. For it is more 
contradictious and absurd to maintain that there was no 
light nor heat on the second and third days, than that the 
earth was illumined in a measure and warmed by chemical 
combustions and voleanic fires. If there was no light of any 
kind in those days, it is clear there can have been no heat ; 
and if, as Mr. Lewis maintains, they were periods of vast 
length—thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
years—and they passed without any heat from the combus- 
tion of the earth or the light of the sun, what can be more 
certain than that the ocean and earth must have become 
one frozen mass long before the second day passed ; that no 
vapors, therefore, could on that day have floated in the air 
(Gen. i. 6, 7); and that no removal of the waters from a 
portion of the earth’s surface could have been accomplished 
on the third day unless by a miracle? They must have 
been thawed unless removed in solid masses, but how 
could they have been thawed without some combustion 
that would have given light? And how could vegetables 
have been created on the third day if the whole earth and 
sea were frozen, and the temperature that reigned hundreds 
of degrees colder than is now ever felt, even in winter, at 
the poles? Is such a killing frost any better than the com- 
fortable chemical fires with which he before warmed and 
lighted up the world? 

It is apparent that, if Mr. Lewis did not-use the words day 
and morning in the sense we ascribed to him, to denote 
VOL. VIII.—NO. ly. 37 
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periods of illumination, and evening to denote a period of 
darkness, he must have used them to signify periods or phe- 
nomena of a different, but analogous nature, and, therefore, 
must have employed them by a metaphor. Yet his other 
and final accusation, which he represents as of an “ unfair- 
ness which it is difficult to cover with the perfect mantle of 
charity,” is, that we stated that, notwithstanding its inconsis- 
tency with his admissions and representations, that morning 
and day were caused by light, “ he intimates his belief that 
both the words day and light are used in the narrative in a 
metaphorical sense.” He says:— 


“But the most serious and indefensible misrepresentation of Mr. 
Lord, is one to which he gives a prominent place in his table of con- 
tents, and repeats throughout his review. The whole argument of 
the work, he says, is to show that the word day is to be taken as a 
metaphor. Nothing could be more false than this.” 


This accusation is as groundless and unjust as the other. 
Our object, in the pages to which he refers, was to show that 
his admissions and definitions required him to regard the 
period denoted by the words morning and day, as periods 
of illumination. We said: that “to maintain that while 
the light which caused the-morning and day was real literal 
light, the morning and day which it caused were not periods 
of light, and a literal morning and day, is to plunge into the 
grossest self-contradiction. . . . He proceeds, nevertheless, to 
intimate his belief, that both the words day and light are used 
in the narrative in a metaphorical sense.” And we alleged 
in proof of it, the passage we have quoted above, in which 
he says: “There is no difficulty in regarding these expres- 
sions, day, light, etc., as borrowed from their applications at a 
much later period, and carried back to denote the ineffable 
things they most resemble ;” and that “a day is a periodical 
time—marked by the opposite successions of light and dark- 
ness, or what may be supposed to be analogous to them.” But 
if day and light are used, not to denote day, a period of illu- 
mination, and light, which causes that illumination—but 
“ineffable things which they most resemble”—then, certainly, 
they are not used literally, but by a metaphor, the peculi- 
arity of which is, that words are applied by it as names to 
things, which they do not literally signify, but which only 
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resemble what they denote. And so of the similar expres- 
sion in respect to the meaning of the word day. If, instead 
of “a periodical time,” ‘marked by the opposite succes- 
sions of light and darkness,” it sometimes in the sacred nar- 
rative denotes “what may be supposed to be analogous te 
them,” then it plainly is not in those cases used literally, but 
by a metaphor, as the name, instead of a day, of a period 
that has characteristics that are analogous to successions of 
light and darkness.” And that, contradictious as it is, Mr. 
Lewis uses these terms in these metaphorical senses, is indis- 
putable. He represents in many passages that day, and even 
morning and evening, are used in this metaphorical sense. 
That is, indeed, the main aim of his thirteenth chapter. After 
stating it as one of the “elementary constituent thoughts,” 
embraced in “the idea of a day,” that its “ periodicity” is 
“made by two antithetical states characterized by opposite 
qualities, of which the one kind is the negative of the other,” 
he says:— 


“The mode of antithetical division may be by risings and settings 
of a revolving, or apparently revolving body, called the sun; or it 
may be by any cyclical law in nature producing two opposite times 
of rest and action, of progress and repose; of cold and warmth ; of 
growth and decay ; or it may be by any other mode in which there 
are produced two periods of direct contrast, making up by their 
alternation the completed cycle.”—P. 153. 


According to this definition, then, all that is requisite to 
constitute a day, is two contrasted periods that follow each 
other in succession. The period of the rise and fall of the 
tide is a day, therefore; the period of the moon’s increasing 
light from new to full moon, and of decreasing light from 
full moon till it ceases to shine, is a day; the period of the 
increase of light and heat from the winter to the summer 
solstice, and the decrease of light and heat from that to the 
winter solstice, is a day; the period of the monsoons or 
rains, and the period without rains, into which the year is 
divided in parts of Africa and Asia, are a day; the period 
of the revolution of the moon on its axis; the period of the 
earth’s circuit round the sun; the time occupied in the swing 
of a pendulum from the extreme point to which it passes on 
one side of the centre, till it returns there, is a day; and so 
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of innumerable other periods which: are made up of two 
opposite kinds of action, or condition. Yet it is only by @ 
metaphor that such periods can be called a day; since the 
antithetical divisions of whieh they are made up, are not 
marked, like a literal day, by light and darkness, morning 
and evening, but only by characteristics that in some rela 
tion resemble them. Aind Mr. Lewis not only uses the word 
day in that metaphorical sense in his book, but as if to give 
his readers a finishing proof of the inextricable confusion. in 
which he is involved, and leave them with. an ineradica- 
ble conviction that no reliance is to be placed on his state- 
ments, he avers, under his previous accusation, that “ there 
is no truth at all in the statement” that he holds that the morn- 
ings and evenings of the first three days were caused by the pre- 
sence and absence of light—that is, that those days consisted 
of two contrasted divisions, one of which was a period. of 
hight and the other a period of darkness; and that “it is not 
affirmed” in his volume “that the second and third morn- 
ings were made by a light succeeding a darkness ;” but “ it is 
rather supposed, with St. Augustine, that though the pecu- 
arity of the first great morning originated the name, the other 
mornings following might have been any great supernatural 
awakening in nature, to which the term, in its essential idea, 
might be just as well applied.” But if it was a supernaturat 
awakening in naiure to which the name was given, then it 
cannot have been a naturul morning, caused by the dawn or 
commencement of light after a period of darkness; but must 
have been merely called a morning by a metaphor, because 
of its resembling in some respect a real morning; and if the 
mornings and evenings of the second and third day were not 
natural mornings and evenings, but some supernatural 
awakenings and sleepings, then the period occupied by those 
supernatural events cannot have been a natural day; and 
can have been called such, therefore, only by a metaphor! 
Such is the issue of this imputation to us of a “specimen of 
unfairness which it is difficult to cover with the perfect 
mantle of charity!” Instead of falling into an error in 
ascribing to him the contradiction which he now so passion- 
ately disclaims, and yet repeats and reaffirms in the very act 
of disclaiming it, it is a conspicuous element in his specula- 
tions; it is graven in glaring characters in his volume; and 
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no one, without seeing it, can form a just estimate of the 
confusion that everywhere reigns in it, and the utter deeep- 
tiveness of the pretext, that his expositions and cosmology 
are founded on the primordial meaning of the language of 
the sacred narrative. 

Mr. Lewis, in several passages ‘in ‘his response, sneers at 
the representation in the review that some of the leading 
elements of his philosophy are drawn from Plato, and are 
essentially the same as these ef Origen, Swedenborg, and 
Bushnell, as “too absurd for refutation.” It is noticeable, 
however, that he confines himself, as ‘he does in regard to 
the eternity of matter,.to sneers. He nowhere:proves, he 
nowhere attempts to prove, he nowhere asserts, even, that 
his notions of God and the universe are not substantially the 
same as those of Plato and Swedenborg, and were not drawn 
from those writers. Nor could he, without adding to his 
self-contradictions and confutations, and making ‘himself, in a 
still higher degree, the object of distrust. He differs from those 
writers, doubtless, in some particulars, as they differ from each 
other. But his philosophy of God and nature was undoubted- 
fy, in its main points, taken from Plato and Swedenborg. 
How nearly he corresponds with Swedenborg, may be seen 
by a statement of the leading points of the.two systems. 


SwEDENBORG. ‘Lewis. 


1. Swedenborg held that the mat- 1. Professor Lewis holds the same 
ter of which the heavens and earth doctrine, and it lies at the foundation 
are made existed ‘prior to the -crea- of his theory of the creation. 
tion recorded-in Genesis. 

2. Swedenborg ‘held, that the crea- 2. That is the doctrine also of Mr. 
tion recorded in Genesis was a mere Lewis. 
shaping and fashioning of that -pre- 
existent matter. 

8. Swedenborg held, that that 3. This alsois Mr. Lewis's doctring 
shaping and fashioning was the work and a leading feature of his syetem, 
of spiritual entities, not of the divine 
frat. Mr. Bush says:—“ We can 
no longer recognise ereation as the 
immediate product of the divine fiat, 
but as always proceeding through 
the spiritual world, which itself pro- 
ceeds by emanation from the Lord 
himself. All living organisms, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, are the ela- 

‘oration of spiritual essences, which 
‘become fixed and sensibly mirroreé 
iin material embodiments.” 
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SwEDENBORG. 


4. He held that those spiritual en- 
tities are the divine ideas, or arche- 
types, after which the material 
organisms and forms are made. 

5. Swedenborg held that the crea- 
tion by the agency of spiritual enti- 
ties, was in the way of nature by 
laws, and a gradual development and 
growth. 

6. Swedenborg held that those 
psychical entities were emanations 
from God, and were truly divine, or 
God in a finite form. 


T. Swedenborg accordingly held, 
that matter is self-existent and eter- 
nal. He says: “There is but one 
only substance, which is really sub- 
stance, and all things besides are for- 
mations from it.” 


8. Swedenborg lield that the. lan- 
guage of the Scriptures has a double 
meaning. 


9. Swedenborg held that the things 
which the names of the divine word 
denote, are representative of other 
things of a higher nature 


Lewis. 


4..That is the theory also of Mr, 
Lewis, and is expressly recognised by- 
him as the theory of Plato, p. 231. 


5. That also is Mr. Lewis's theory, ° 
and one of its most conspicuous ele- 
ments. 


6.. Mr. Lewis does not openly ad- 
vance that doctrine. He, however, 
implies it: for he expressly asserts, 
that those entities were pre-existent ; 
he calls them “invisible divine pow- 
ers,” and he aseribes to them fune- 
tions that imply that they are omni- 
seient and omnipotent. His theory, 
therefore, that creation was a-growth, 
in the way of nature, is nothing else 
than Swedenborg’s doctrine, that it 
was a development of the finite out 
of the infinite; or, the embodiment 
of God—distributed into psychical 
emanations—in material shapes. 

7.. Mr. Lewis does not openly teach 
that doetrine,. but he implies it: 
for he holds that the matter of the 
heavens and earth was pre-existent to 
the creation recorded in Genesis: he 
avers that he sees-no objection, philo- 
sophical or theological, to the suppo- 
sition that it was eternal: and that 
he should have no hesitation in be- 
lieving its absolute eternity, if the 
Seriptures in any way declared it. 

8..That theory appears to be held 
by Mr. Lewis. He intimates repeat- 
edly, that the words of the sacred 
narrative are representative, as well 
as the things of which they are the 
names. 

9. That doctrine, also, is held by 
Mr. Lewis.. He maintains, that the 
appearances, which he holds the names. 
of the history of the creation signify, 
are themselves representatives of) 
“primal entities that are far removed 
from the senses, and back of science- 
itself in. 'ts most interior.discoveries.”” 
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His philosophy, therefore, of God and the universe, is in- 
disputably the same in all its essential features with that of 
Swedenborg. Were he openly to avow a belief in the self-ex- 
istence of matter, and the identity of God and the finite enti- 
ties and forms that make up the universe, and declare him- 
self a pantheist, it would not alter his system a particle, nor 
make it necessary to change his phraseology to render it as 
consistent with that theory as the language of other panthe- 
ists generally is. 

We have thus gone through with the several topics of his 
response, and shown it to be a tissue of gross misrepresenta- 
tions. The task of such an exposure and confutation has 
been very unwelcome and distasteful; but it will subserve, 
we trust, the cause of truth and science. If any duty is im- 
perative, it is the vindication of the word of God from such 
perversions, and philology and science from responsibility 
for such errors. Several points, we think, may be consider- 
ed as settled by the discussion. 

1. Mr. Lewis has, in his book, undertaken a task for which 
he has not the requisite qualifications. 

2. He has mistaken the proper method of shielding his 
theory from objection. 

8. His philology is the product of his philosophy; not 
his philosophy the product of his philology. Had he not 
first embraced his pantheistic theory, he would never have 
dreamed that the sacred narrative exhibits creation as a na- 
tural process of generation, development, and growth. 

4. His principles of interpretation are false and dangerous 
in the utmost degree. If applied to the Bible, generally, 
there is not a fact or doctrine which they would not either 
strike from existence, or convert into the grossest contradic- 
tion and nonsense. 

5. His views of the main events that are narrated in the 
history of the creation, are in contradiction to the facts 
and laws of nature in the departments of astronomy, optics, 
chemistry, erystallography, and the physiology of plants and 
animals, and cannot be maintained unless those sciences 
are overturned. 

6. Ilis philosophy has no foundation whatever in the 
sacred history, but is a foreign theory drawn from Plato 
and Swedenborg, and can never be consistently maintained, 
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except on the ground that matter is self-existent, and that 
all finite existences are but emanations and modifications of 
God.* 

In adopting and putting forth that theory, he has accord- 
ingly placed himself, as a cosmologist, with the disciples of 
Swedenborg, Bushnell, and others of that faith. How far 
he has followed his system to. its legitimate theological 
results, we leave others to judge. No one probably has yet 
been known to adopt it, who did not, after the example of 
Swedenborg, as a natural consequence, reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity, expiation by the blood of Christ, and justifi- 
cation by faith. If the system is true, what can be more 
certain and self evident than that those doctrines are false ? 
If God is distributed into millions of millions of person- 
alities—as numerous as there are finite intelligences in the 





* What Professor Bush’s judgment of his system is, is seen from the fol- 
lowing notice of his work in the New Church Repository for November, 
1855. 

“We are happy to meet our old friend Professor Lewis in a new arena, 
where he has been gathering laurels plucked from fields bordering somewhat 
closely upon the domain of the New Church. Despite his professed loya} 
adhesion, in other days, to the exclusive sense of the letter, and his marked 
dissent from the N. €. positions on this subject, he here comes before the 
world as the able advocate of the non-literal sense of the Mosaic history of 
the creation. His theory leaves him indeed far short of the genuine spiritual 
exposition of the sacred record; but it advances him incomparably beyond 
the Uttima Thule of the mass of commentators. 

“Still we find our interest more attracted to those portions of the volume 
which display the writer’s philosophy, than to those that develope his philo- 
logy. Here he bravely assumes, as fundamental to all just ideas of the sub- 
ject, that the original term for create does not imply the origination of the 
heavens and the earth from nothing, but simply the shaping, fashioning, 
arranging of pre-existing materials—that each of the various forms thus 
ereated had an interior essence or principle, which was its vital or formative 
power, existing prior to the material substances with which they are clothed 
—that these invisible essences, or plastic principles, are the divine ideas or 
archetypes, according to which the material forms exist; and that the work 
recorded in Genesis was merely a formative process, a growth, an evolution 
like that of a plant from a seed, and occupying immensely extended tracts 
of time. Such is the cosmology of Professor Lewis—a gentleman who looks. 
upon Swedenborg as a grand heresiarch, a sabverter of Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
and an impugner of the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. Yet strange as 
it may appear to Professor Lewis, in this same audacious teacher, this 
pseudo-philosophist, he will find the grand features of his own system, so 
far as they are true, developed and demonstrated, with a vigor and clearness 
which will be sought for in vain in Plato, or any of his disciples.” 
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universe—what can be more palpable than that there are 
more than ¢ree persons in his nature ; that his personalities, 
instead of threefold, are multitudinous beyond the power of 
language toexpress? If all human beings are mere emana- 
tions of the divine substance, or God in a finite form, what 
can be imagined more impossible, than that millions on 
millions of finite parts of his being, should need an expia- 
tion by the blood and death of another finite part of him? 
What can be more contradictious and impossible, than that 
an infinite multitude of finite parts of his substance, should 
need a gratuitous justification by faith in the blood and 
righteousness of another individual finite partof him? Mr. 
Lewis has therefore placed all those who understand his 
system under the necessity of regarding him as holding 
premises, from which the rejection of the great doctrines of 
redemption follows as a natural consequence; and as likely 
himself, therefore, to be conducted by them to that result, 
What is to prevent him from it? Or what is to prevent his 
book, as far as it has an influence, from leading others to 
reject them ? 

His only method of escape from this position is the 
renunciation of his cosmology. As long as he continues to 
stand on the same platform with Plato, Spinoza, Sweden- 
borg, and Bushnell, no mere protestations that he does not 
belong to their school—no pretext that the imputation to 
him of a pantheistic philosophy is ‘too absurd for refuta- 
tion,” will serve in any measure to restore him to the con- 
fidence he has lost. 

May God in infinite mercy reveal to him his errors, and 
lead him to renounce and retract them. 





Art. Il.—Tur Seconp EPpIstne or PETER. 


THIS is a precious portion of the New Testament. Mace- 
knight observes that the discoveries made in ii ‘‘ are more 
grand and interesting even than those contained in the first 
epistle, and that to the foreknowledge and declaration of 
them, a degree of inspiration was necessary superior” (rather 
say equal) “to that required in the writing of the first epis- 
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tle.” The following summary of its contents has been pre- 
pared partly with a view to this remark. 

The epistle begins with a benediction upon the persons to 
whom it was addressed (ch. i. 1, 2). They were the stran- 
gers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
Bythinia, elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, as appears by 
comparing 2 Pet. iii. 1 with 1 Pet. i. 1, 2. After refer- 
ring to the exceeding great and precious promises of the 
Gospel (2 Pet. i. 4), he adds an exhortation to diligence in 
acquiring the graces of the Christian character (v. 5, 7, 9), 
so that they may make their calling and election («Sxsay) 
sure, and thereby gain an entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (v. 10, 11). 
He then adds his own promise to remind them continually 
of these things, viz. of the duties and hopes of their calling, 
although he is well aware that they knew them (v. 12). 
Yet he considers it nothing more than his duty to stir them 
up, as long as he lives, which would not be long, as his 
Lord and Master had showed him (v. 13, 14), and that was 
a reason why he should reduce his admonitions to writing, 
that he might still be serviceable to them after his decease 
(v. 16). And the subject was well worthy of such pains; 
for the Gospel of the glorious kingdom of our Lord, which 
he had preached (the hopes of which he cherished), was not 
an artful fable, but a truth founded upon the most convine- 
ing evidence. For, in the first place, three of us, apostles, 
viz. James, John, and myself—when we were with him on 
a certain mountain, set apart for the purpose, had ocular evi- 
dence of this truth—we beheld his Majesty, and not only,— 
we heard a voice proceeding from the magnificent glory 
which invested his person, attesting his divine character 
and Sonship. This evidence was of a nature which excluded 
the possibility of deception. The glory was too transcen- 
dently great and overpowering to proceed from anything 
earthly, or not truly divine. This evidence, it is true, was 
exhibited to us three only, and we were expressly charged 
not to speak of it before he should have risen from the dead 
(Matt. xvii. 9)—a mysterious command, which we were at 
that time quite unable to comprehend (Mark ix. 10; Luke 
xviii. 34; John xx. 9). But our veracity is pledged for the 
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truth of what I now say; nay, more, the truth of God is also 
pledged to the same effect ; for, while we preached this Gos- 
pel, God has borne witness to us by signs and miracles 
which the Divine power only could perform. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should confine our- 
selves to this single proof of the doctrine concerning the 
power and future coming of our Lord in his kingdom. For 
you, as well as we, have a more permanent proof than this 
ocular one in the prophetic Scriptures, to which it is your 
duty as well as privilege to attend ; they are like a lamp in 
the hand of one walking in a dark place, and they will con- 
tinue to serve us by the light they shed till the day—the 
great day of the Lord’s appearing in his glorious kingdom— 
shall dawn upon us, and the morning star of that day shall 
arise, shedding additional light, and awakening hopes in 
our hearts of the near approach of the day of our redemp- 
tion (v. 19). The apostle then adds a caution in the inter- 
pretation of the prophecies, which we omit. (See vol. vii. 
p. 573.) 

Having mentioned the prophets as furnishing sufficient 
proof of this doctrine, he digresses (in the second chapter) to 
record an important prophecy respecting the Christian dis- 
pensation. As if he had said— 

Having referred to the prophets of the old dispensation, I 
am reminded to say, that as there were false prophets then, 
as well as true prophets, so during this dispensation of the 
Gospel, there will be false teachers, as well as true ones (ch. 
ii. 1). The apostle then proceeds to foretell some of their 
doctrines and practices; the success they will meet with, as 
well as the sad effect of their erroneous teaching upon the 
way of truth. These teachers, moved by mercenary motives, 
he adds, will meet with an awful punishment. God’s deal- 
ings with the angels who sinned; with the old world in 
Noah’s day ; with Sodom in Lot’s day; afford ample evi- 
dence of what he will do with these teachers and their fol- 
lowers. Those punishments were awful, and of such a na- 
ture, especially in the case of the men of Noahs day, that 
one would have supposed at the time they were threatened, 
the righteous must inevitably have perished with the wicked. 
But it was not so, as we know by the event. The Lord 
knows how to discriminate between the righteous and the 
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wicked, and he is able to deliver the one while punishment 
(in whatever form) is inflicted upon the other (v. 9). And 
although you should be like Noah and Lot—few and feeble, 
and quite overwhelmed by multitudes of the ungodly, fear 
not—God can and will save his elect (though we may not 
know how) as certainly as he saved Noah and Lot. 

These examples of punishment (v. 4-7)’ and the reflection 
the apostle makes upon them (v. 8, 9) may be read parenthe- 
tically ; so that verse 10 will be a resuming of the subject of 
the 8d verse. The sense of the apostle may be thus express- 
ed :—That you may know the characteristics of these false 
teachers and their followers, I here particularly note them: 
they will be so numerous as to constitute an apostasy, a 
general falling away from the faith. The apostle then pro- 
ceeds to describe them (v. 10 to 22, the end of this chapter), 
and a fearful description it is: yet itis evident from the last 
clause in the 18th verse, that the persons intended by the 
apostle, are within the pale of the visible church, and in ac- 
tual communion with at least some true Christians (cvvev- 
ayoumsvor vmiv), 

The whole of this second chapter then is a digression from 
the chief subject of the epistle announced in chap. i. 16, viz. 
the future coming of our Lord in power. In chapter iii, 1, 
he resumes this subject, and, in doing so, he repeats an ex- 
pression he had employed before (d:eveigew suds év drournres, i, 
13, cieysign duav tv urownces, iii. 1. “Stir you up by putting 
in remembrance’’—“ stir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance”). But he resumes it only for the purpose of 
showing the connexion, or rather of keeping the chief topie 
prominently in the view of the reader; for in the next verse, 
he recurs again to the prophecies which he had mentioned 
in chap. i. 19, 20, in order to connect with them another 
prophecy respecting the Christian dispensation. When he 
first mentioned the prophecies he digressed, as we have seen, 
in order to predict the rising up of the false and mercenary 
teachers whose character he so minutely described. These 
would form a counterpart to the false prophets of the Oid 
Testament dispensation. He now returns to the subject of 
prophecy to say, that at the ending of the days (of the Chris- 
tian dispensation) persons will arise in the church who will 
even call in question the great doctrine he Was then enforcing 
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(see chap. i. 16). This will be a new characteristic, distin- 
guishing the Christian dispensation from the former. 

These men (walking after their own lusts, and giving 
utterance to their own wishes and hopes) will say, ‘‘ Where 
is the promise of his coming, for since the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as from the beginning of the creation ?” 
(chap. iti. 4). This is just what our Lord intimated in Luke 
xvii. 26-30; xviii. 8. The apostle then proceeds to charge 
these (¢uxraimres, ludificatores) deriders with dishonesty; for 
he says, that if ignorant at all, they are willingly ignorant 
of the fact of the world’s destruction by the deluge—an event 
he had already alluded to in ehap. ii. 8. He then adds, the 
present heavens and earth (as the former were) are kept in 
store for the destruction of the ungodly who shall live at 
the end of these times; and this will oceur at the coming of 
our Lord, which (coming) these deriders say will never occur. 
This future destruction of the world has been predicted by 
the prophets, and the destruction of the Old World by a de- 
luge of waters, is, at least, a proof of the possibility of such an 
event, which these reasoners seek to get rid of, by denying the 
fact. Again, says the apostle, these persons commit another 
mistake, when they infer from mere lapse of time, that the 
Lord will not come at all. They do not consider, that what 
seems to them long, is very brief in the view of the infinite 
and eternal God. Does one day seem to us a short time? 
A thousand years (which would include many generations of 
such ephemeral beings as we are) are in the view of God as 
one day is to us—yea, as yesterday when it is past, and as 
a watch in the night (Ps. xc.4.) God executes his plans 
upon a scale immensely more vast than men are accustomed, 
or even able, to consider. As his dominions extend through- 
out immensity, and his being through eternity, it is folly in 
these men to infer, that the Lord will never execute his 
promise to come, and his threatening to punish, because, in 
their judgment, he has delayed the execution of it long. 
And they make a still greater mistake by supposing, tbat 
God hesitates to punish them and destroy the world on ac- 
count of any good he sees in the reprobate, or in the present 
condition of things, irrespectively of his purposes of mercy. 
In truth, he does not delay; rather he restrains his wrath, 
and so they ought to consider it (v. 5-9). 
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Such, then, are the delusions of this class of false teachers 
predicted, and such the answer of the apostle to their false 
reasonings. He then reiterates the great doctrine of the epis- 
tle. The day of the Lord will come, and the Lord himself 
will come at that day unexpectedly, as a thief cometh in the 
night (v. 10; 1 Thess. v. 2; Luke xvii. 24). It will come with 
the suddenness and splendor of lightning, as the Lord him- 
self taught (compare v. 2 with Luke xvii. 24, xxi. 35; 
Mark xiii. 32, 87, and similar passages), and these heavens 
will then be destroyed, and the earth with the works therein 
will be burned (v. 10). Yet not annihilated; for out of 
them, and in their place, God will create new heavens and 
a new earth of such surpassing beauty, and glory, and ex: 
cellence that the heavens and the earth, which now are, 
beautiful as they may seem to us, will not be remembered 
or come into the mind (Is. Ixv. 17). 

With this verse (18th) the apostle concludes the chief 
topic of the epistle. What follows is an exhortation to holy 
conversation and godliness, in view of the promises and 
hopes which depend on the Lord’s coming (v. 11-14). He 
recurs once more, however, to the error of the éuramra: 
(scoffers), and exhorts his readers not to account for the 
Lord’s delay as they do, but rather to regard it as a means 
of their salvation. Paul, he says, taught the same doctrine, 
though it was perverted by many, as well as the other doc- 
trines of the Scriptures, to their own destruction. His con- 
cluding exhortation implies, that even the elect will be in 
danger of being led away by this error, and thereby fall 
from their steadfastness. This caution was suggested, per- 
haps, by the question put by our Lord at the conclusion of 
the parable of the widow (Luke xviii. 8): ‘“ When the Son 
of Man cometh will he find faith on the earth?” But 
however this may be, the apostle intimates that the error 
will be wide-spread and seductive, requiring watchfulness, 
and growth in grace and in knowledge, of those who would 
not be led away by it (v. 17, 18). ‘To sum up these obser- 
vations :— 

The leading doctrine of this epistle is the second coming 
of our Lord. The first proof of it alleged is the transfigura- 
tion, and the personal testimony of the apostle, who was an 
eye-witness of that scene. The second proof is derived 
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from the prophecies of the Old Testament, and the inspired 
precepts or commandments of the apostles, founded as they 
were, upon the precepts and predictions of the Lord himself. 

Incidentally he connects with this doctrine a collateral 
prophecy concerning an apostasy which must precede that 
great event. With this he connects a minute description of 
the false teachers, who were to take the lead in causing and 
continuing it. This prophecy and description (which oc- 
cupy the second chapter) are parallel with the prophecy of 
Paul in 2 Thess. ii. This second chapter of 2 Pet., there- 
fore, casts light, to some extent at least, on the prediction of 
Paul concerning the Man of Sin, and the two chapters 
should be read in connexion. Peter, in fact, refers ex- 
pressly to the epistles of Paul (iii. 15, 16). 

Resuming the principal subject, the apostle soon drops it 
again to connect with it another prophetic announcement, 
which differs from that before just mentioned in this, viz. 
that it refers to the last times of the apostasy, which he 
calls ‘‘ the ending of the days.” The expression in the ori- 
ginal is peculiar: ¢#’ éeyarov tw jusewv, Which is more precise 
than drregos yeovors, in 1 Tim. 1.4; or érxaras sesgas, 2 Tim. 
iii. 1; or ex écxarav tov xeowy, 1 Pet. i.20; or even than the 
expression in Jude 18, é éexarw xeorw, a parallel passage. 
It must, therefore, be a period of greater or less duration at 
the end of this dispensation, and immediately preceding the 
day of the Lord. 

This second collateral or connected prophecy respects the 
general unbelief of the world in the chief doctrine of the 
epistle (chap. iii. 4; Luke xviii. 8, xvii. 26, 27; Matt. xxiv. 
39). The scoffers are not represented as calling in question 
any other. Yet, so fundamental is this, and so many others 
depend upon it, that they might as well deny the whole. The 
omission of other errors is significant. It seems strange that 
the apostle should denominate them (éeramra:, ludificatores 
deriders) scoffers, and yet not represent them as calling in 
question the whole of revelation. But men may commit the 
inconsistency of receiving the Gospel as a code of morals, or 
even as a religion, which upon the whole is more beneficial 
to society than any other, and yet laugh at and deride those 
parts of it which foretell the destruction of that order of 
things which they think quite good enough, and desire to 
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uphold and meliorate by the moral influence of the other 
parts of the Bible. This mutilation of the religion of Christ 
is not unfrequent. There are many who profess with their 
lips to receive the gospel with reverence, while they scoff at 
and deride its fundamental doctrines. The apostle seems to 
refer to the Gentile churches in this prophecy ; for the error 
of the Jews is not that the Messiah will not come, but in 
denying that Jesus is the Christ already come. However 
this may be, the extreme recklessness which he describes, 
and the general unbelief of the doctrine of the Lord’s coming, 
as he taught it, is the natural fruit of the apostasy predicted 
in the second chapter. What is Christendom even now, 
but the world under the guise of a Christian profession? 
And what has made it such, but the false teaching and the 
false teachers foretold by the apostle?—ch. ii. 1. This 
second collateral prophecy, then, is the proper sequel or 
continuation of the first. Its use is to describe the peculiar 
characteristics of the last portion of one and the same 
apostasy. 

But apostasy is a harsh word, and may convey to the 
reader the idea of something which would be gross or revolt- 
ing to the pious mind. This does not seem to be the con- 
ception of the apostle. Were the apostasy foretold to be 
such, there would be less danger to be apprehended from 
it, and less need for the emphatic caution, chap. iii. 17 
(QvAarrerte—a military term denoting the action of soldiers 
who keep guard in fortified towns or castles.—Macknight). 
Rather should we conceive of it as a vast system of worldly 
Christianity, adorned with worldly magnificence, enriched 
with the world’s wealth, and supported in some form by the 
world’s power—a system which audaciously mutilates God’s 
truth, as though it were a myth; retaining only so much of 
it as may be made subservient to ambitious or worldly 
ends. Against such a system, the apostle exhorts his read- 
ers to stand on their guard, lest they be led away and fall 
from their steadfastness. 

One observation more :—The word scoffer does not appear 
to express adequately the meaning of fuwanra:, v. 8. Scoff- 
ing denotes a malignant expression of contempt. It implies 
opprobrious language, and conduct offensive to decency. 
Scoffers, properly so called, would undoubtedly come within 
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the meaning of the apostle. But does not the word tamaimra 
embrace others of less offensive note? It comes from 
inmate (& wes), and in its primary signification denotes the 
sportiveness of children. Mvxrapifw (Gal. vi. 7) is a harsher 
word, from which we have puxrnpirn, a scorner, mocker, 
derider. But this word the apostle did not use. Houbegant, 
perhaps, had this word (éuxaxrai) of Peter in mind, when 
he wrote of Grotius: Ludificat (éuraile:) suo more—refer- 
ring, by the remark, to his exposition of Is. lxv. 17.—(See 
Isaiah iii. 4. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. Esdrasi. 51, in the LXX. ,for 
the use of fura:gw and umaixrns, Also, Trommius). Schaeffer 
(Lex.) defines éuwaiCw, Ich spiele auf. Ich betriige. It is 
important to ascertain accurately the full compass of this 
word ({uamra), lest we err in giving it a too restricted ap- 
plication. Scoffers do not reason when they scoff—they 
mock. The éura:xra: (empsectee) intended by the apostle, 
do reason, but falsely. Scoffers set at naught all thoughts 
of decorum. The persons intended by Peter openly avow, 
indeed, their disbelief in the doctrine of the apostle, yet it 
may be sportively, or at least in a less offensive way. 

The Vulgate, Erasmus, and Castalio, translate the word 
tllusores. Sebastian Schmidt transfers, without translating 
it (empzectee), probably because he did not find its exact 
synonym in Latin. Naebe renders it crrisores. 

PHILO. 





Art. III.—Essays ON THE SPIRIT OF THE INDUCTIVE PHI- 
LOSOPHY ; THE UNITY OF WORLDS, AND THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN PowELL, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, in the University of 
Oxford. London: 1855. 


THE subjects of these Essays, though so widely different, 
are not too disconnected to be united in the same volume ; 
it being the object of the first to determine the principles of 
inductive philosophy, and of the second and third to indi- 
cate the results to which they lead, in respect to a Plura- 
lity of Worlds, and the creation of our own orb and its or- 
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ganized forms. The author states the principal theories that 
have been entertained of these topics, criticises the opinions 
which he deems exceptionable, and presents and endeavors 
to establish his own views. He writes with great clearness 
and ease, exhibits an intimate knowledge of his subjects, and 
treats many points with admirable discrimination and force ; 
while in others, especially the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and the principles on which they are to be interpreted, his 
notions are lax in the extreme, and would, we think, in most 
minds render it impossible to receive the sacred word as an 
authoritative and reliable revelation. It is not our design 
to enter into any minute examination of the work, but sim- 
ply to state its views on a few leading topics, and present the 
judgment which he expresses of some of the theories and 
reasonings of modern geologists respecting the proof of a 
Creator, and the bearing of their speculations on the narra- 
tive of the creation, Gen. i. and ii. 

In the Essay on the Spirit of Inductive Philosophy, he 
treats in the first_section of the Inductive Principle, or 
ground on which the mind reasons from particulars to 
classes ; in the second, on the Unity of the Sciences, or their 
common dependence on that principle; in the third, on the 
Uniformity of Nature; in the fourth, on the Theory of Causa- 
tion; and in the fifth, on Final Causes and Natural Theo- 
logy. 

The main question in regard to the Inductive Principle 
respects the reason that the mind generalizes, or assumes that 
what it ascertains as true of individual effects or phenomena, 
is true of all others of the same kind. Does the ground of 
it lie wholly in the mind? Is it the result of instinct, or is 
it the consequence of experience; and is its ground in the 
law of the physical world, as well as in that of the mind? 
The latter is his answer. He says— 


“When we analyse the process logically, it is manifest that in in- 
duction, what is superadded to a mere collection of facts consists pre- 
cisely in the assumption that all phenomena of the kind in question 
are similar to the few actually examined... . 

“ The question then is reduced to this : how does the mind come to 
make this universal assumption, and to be so firmly convinced of its 
truth ? 
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“JT think it will be allowed, on reflection, that general conceptions 
of this kind, however apparently abstract in their nature, may be 
created in our minds by very simple causes, of whose operation we 
may yet be quite unconscious. There is nothing of which we are less 
conscious than the acquisition of the commonest ideas by daily ex- 
perience, and the successive and gradual generalization of that expe- 
rience by the process of abstraction ; and in this we constantly ob- 
tain (without being aware of it) numberless prepossessions and con- 
victions far stronger than any systematic demonstrations can supply. 

“ The primary assumption involved in all induction, is the presumed 
uniformity of phenomena, or the conformity of other facts of the same 
class with that under examination to the same law or type. 

“Tt is then perfectly true that no inductive process can advance 
without the assumption of this generalizing principle, which is, never- 
theless, antecedent to the particular class of experimental testimonies 
IN THAT INSTANCE appealed to, But what I would particularly dwell 
upon is, that i¢ is not antecedent to ALL experience ; it is some prin- 
ciple already established in the mind by previous abstractions, 
remotely derived from previous experience, and specially extended by 
ANALOGY beyond the precise limits of actual observation in this 
instance, 

“Our First inductions indeed are always imperfect and incon- 
clusive : we advance towards real evidence by successive approxima- 
tions; and accordingly we find false generalization the besetting 
error of most first attempts at scientific research. The faculty to 
generalize accurately and philosophically requires large caution and 
long training; and is not fully attained, especially in reference to 
more general views, even by some who may properly claim the title 
of very accurate scientific observers in a more limited field. It is an 
intellectual habit which acquires immense and accumulating force by 
the contemplation of wider analogies; and in any one case our con- 
viction of inductive truth is largely built up on past trial fof its 
soundness in other cases; and from the perpetual multiplication of 
such cases it obtains a perpetually progressive character of greater 
certainty, increasing in a rapidly accelerated ratio as experience 
enlarges. . . . . 

“Tf there be any force in what has been advanced, then, instead of 
any primary or inherent principle, any original element of the mind 
enabling it to see the outward world blindfold ; any intuitive internal 
power to create external facts; any authority derived solely from 
the interior resources of pure reason to show us physical and material 
things without reference to the senses, or the like—the simple 
analogies of the case would lead us to the more sober belief that the 
source of inductive certainty, that certainty beyond the mere limits 
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of sense, that superstructure larger than any foundation of facts, is 
accounted for by natural and acknowledged processes. 

“Tt arises in the first instance out of the power of abstraction, 
acting with unconscious force of powerful rapidity, by whose aid the 
mind creates, what are indeed new conceptions, yet formed only out 
of materials already furnished, and this not by addition, but by 
abstraction of properties and particulars. 

“ Above all, the process derives its whole force from the discovery 
and acceptance of sound and well framed analogies, or as I have 
elsewhere said, Tue Sout or Inpuction 1s Anatoecy ; and higher, 
more efficacious, and more enduring, as the analogies adopted are more 
strictly accordant with the real harmonies of nature.”—Pp. 13-19. 


It is undoubtedly the law of our minds thus to generalize; 
or we are borne to it naturally and resistlessly by our intel- 
lectual nature; otherwise its universality would be inex- 
plicable. That it should be common to all the individuals 
of the race who live more than a few months, should assume 
the same form in all, and should be the effect, not of imita- 
tion or instruction, but the spontaneous work of the mind 
itself, could never take place, were not the ground of it laid 
in our intellectual nature. 

On the other side; as the assumption that other objects 
of the same class have the same nature as those under 
examination, and that other phenomena of the same kind 
are produced by the same causes, is in accordance with fact, 
and is exemplified and confirmed by the whole of each 
individual’s experience, it is equally manifest that the mind 
is naturally led to that assumption by experience, and is 
justified in it. While, therefore, it is owing to the nature of 
our minds that we generalize at all; it is owing to the 
analogies that subsist in the physical and intellectual world, 
and the uniformity of the laws that govern their phenomena, 
that we generalize respecting them as we do. 

Professor Powell rejects the dogma of Kant, Coleridge, 
and other idealists of that school, who, denying the exist- 
ence of the external universe, denied the possibility of proofs 
from it of the existence of God; and maintains that the 
great system of the universe presents the most unanswerable 
demonstration of the being of an infinite Intelligence as its 
author. 
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“Natural theology, as based in physical science, confessedly leads 
us only to a very limited conception of the Divine perfections; it 
traces beneficent arrangements, yet mixed with a large proportion of 
evil; it recognises omnipotence in the constitution of the immense 
connected machinery of the universe, and the perpetual maintenance of 
its determinate laws, rather than in their interruption. At the very 
utmost, it points to providential government in the preservation of 
an unbroken system of pre-ordained causes for the general good, 
rather than its suspension for the benefit of individual parts; and 
influence on mind, rather than disarrangement. of matter. 

“Tf the human mind, or human desires, require fuller mani- 
festations, or aspire to a higher sense of the Divinity, it must be 
from other and more spiritual sources that such wants can be satis- 
fied :—a philosophic natural theology, while it cannot furnish such 
satisfaction, yet at least puts no hindrance in the way of its attain- 
ment from other and more appropriate teaching. 

“But the great argument which we have been considering, it is 
said, is not one merely of design, but must rise from design to a de- 
signer. And here it is that some objections have arisen. 

“On the one hand, it is alleged that the argument is insufficient ; 
and on the other, that it proves too much, and tends to identify na- 
ture with the Deity. But both objections seem to me equally trace- 
able to the primary confusion of ideas as to the real nature of the 
inductive influences, and of the obvious distinction between moral 
and physical causation. This confusion of ideas pervades the re- 
marks of many otherwise able writers. Thus, Coleridge ob- 
serves :— 

“¢ All the so-called demonstrations of a God either prove too little, 
as that from the order and apparent purpose in nature; or too much, 
namely, that the world is itself God ; or they clandestinely involve the 
conclusion in the premises .... as in the postulate of a First Cause.’ 

“Natural theology confessedly proves too little, because it cannot 
rise to the metappysical idea or scriptural representation of God. 
These stand on quite distinct authority. But the postulate of a 
‘ First Cause’ is a notion wholly arising from the confusion of ideas 
just referred to. 

“The common objection to the argument from design to a de- 
signer appears to be of this kind. It is alleged that to take Paley’s 
well known instance of the watch, we make our inference directly 
of a watchmaker, from obvious comparison of known human works. 
Even where a person should, for the first time, witness some work 
far transcending his own power or knowledge, or anything previously 
heard of, still he would perceive the analogy with the more ordinary 
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productions of human skill, differing only in degree, and would infer 
a contriver, and an artist of faculties far higher, but still similar to 
his own. But the works of nature, it is said, differ from them in 
kind ; they are unlike any of our works, and suggest no such ana- 
logy of an artificer resembling a human artificer, or differing merely 
in the extent and degree of his skill. 

“In those cases most nearly approaching the nature of human 
works, such as the varied and endless changes going on in the labo- 
ratory of nature, the results, even when most analogous to those ob- 
tained in human laboratories, yet present no marks of the process, or of 
the means employed, by which to recognise the analogous workmen ; 
and in all the grander productions, the incessant evolutions of vege- 
table and animal life, which no human laboratory can produce—in 
the structure of the earth and ocean, or the infinite expanse of the 
heavens and their transcendant mechanism, still further must we be 
from finding any analogy to the works of man, or, by consequence, 
any analogy to a personal, individual artificer. 

“ But the more just view of the case is that which arises from the 
consideration that the real evidence is that of mind and intelligence ; 
for here we have a proper and strict analogy. Mind, directing the 
operations of the laboratory or the workshop, is no part of the visible 
apparatus, nor are its operations seen in themselves—they are visible 
only in their effects ; and from effects, however dissimilar in magnitude 
or in kind, yet agreeing in the one grand condition of order, adjust- 
ment, profound and recondite connexion and dependence, there is 
the same evidence and continued manifestation of InvisipLe InTEL- 
LIGENCE, as vast and illimitable as the world wherein those manifes- 
tations are seen. 

“Tt is by analogy with the exercise of intellect and volition, or 
power of moral causation, of which we are conscious within ourselves, 
that we speak of the Supreme Mind and moral cause of the universe, 
of whose operation, order, arrangement, and adaptation, are the ex- 
ternal manifestations.- Order implies what, by analogy, we call 
intelligence ; subservience to an observed end, implies intelligent 
foreseeing,.which, by analogy, we call design. 

“ Again, nothing but the common confused and mistaken notions 
as to laws and causes, could give any color to the assertion that ‘the 
argument proves too much’—that physical speculations tend to sub- 
stitute general physical Jaws in the place of the Deity; and that 
scientific statements of the conclusions of Natural Theology are no- 
thing but ill-disguised Pantheism. The utter futility of such infer- 
ences is at once seen, when the smallest attention is given to the 
plain distinctions above laid down between ‘moral’ and ‘ physical 
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causation ; and to the proper force of the conclusions from natural 
science establishing the former by means of the latter. 

“The distinction obviously points to the very reverse of the asser- 
tion that physical action is identical with its moral cause ; the essen- 
tial difference and contrast between them is the very point which 
the whole argument upholds and enforces. 

“So utterly preposterous, indeed, is the whole idea of Pantheism, 
that the profession of it, if sincere, can but be a mystical fancy of 
the most perplexed and unintelligible nature, and involving moral 
contradictions of the grossest kind. 

“The whole tenor of the preceding argument is directed to show 
that the inference and assertion of a Supreme Moral Cause, distinct 
from and above nature, results immediately from the recognition of 
the eternal and universal maintenance of the order of physical causes, 
which are its essential external manifestations. 

“Of the mode of action or operation by which the Supreme Moral 
Cause influences the universal order of physical causes, we confess 
our utter ignorance. But the evidence of such operation, where na- 
ture exists, can never be lost or interrupted.”—Pp. 162-168. 


It would have added to the interest of this discussion, had 
Professor Powell stated more at large the fiction on which 
Kant,, Coleridge, and others of that school, deny the possi- 
bility of a demonstration of God from his works, and pointed 
out its groundlessness and absurdity. Of all the fallacies by 
which men have duped themselves into atheism, it is the 
most transparent, and reflects the greatest discredit on the 
boasted reason of its authors and disciples. It rests on the 
assumption that our seeming perceptions of external objects, 
instead of being real, are illusory—instead of being caused 
by the action on our senses of the external objects which 
they present to us, are the spontaneous product of a faculty 
of the mind, which they denominate the understanding; and 
thence, that as they are mere phenomena of the mind itself, 
and the work of its powers, they do not indicate the exist- 
ence of any other intelligence, and no proofs are involved 
in them of the being of God. They reject, therefore, and 
sneer ‘at the argument from the external universe to the 
existence of God, as fatuitous, and the greatest of all possible 
solecisms, inasmuch as, according to them, it deduces the 
existence of an infinite intelligence from a mere nothing. 
But supposing it to be so on their scheme, that is only an 
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exact parallel to their own argument against the demonstra- 
tion of God from the universe ; for their theory of the origin 
of our sense-perceptions is founded on nothing. It is a 
mere gratuitous assumption. It has no support from fact. 
No evidences have ever been alleged to sustain it, and none 
can be. It is contradicted, moreover, by our consciousness. 
Its author and his disciples were forced by their nature to 
act every moment of their lives on the assumption of its 
falsehood ; for they, like others, proceeded in all their agency 
on the felt and undoubted reality of the external world. 
If it is absurd, then, on their theory, to found an inference 
of the divine existence on nothing, it is equally absurd in 
them to found their assumption of their theory of percep- 
tion, on which they build their inference against the divine 
existence, on nothing. ‘To look so far as this, however, was 
quite beyond the scope of their vaunted reason. 

But even on the ground of their hypothesis, that the mind 
is the sole cause of its sense-perceptions, and thence, that the 
objects of those perceptions exist ofily in itself, and are 
purely ideal, how does it follow that the mind, in conceiv- 
ing of them as having a veritable existence out of itself, and 
reasoning respecting their convictions, must, as those specu- 
latists maintain, regard the cause of each effect as only com- 
mensurate with the effect itself? For that is the assumption 
on which they deny the possibility of inferring an infinite 
cause from a finite effect. Thus Dr. Hickok says :— 


“ This endless search is also just as empty labor in the conditioned 
series of design, as in that of causation. Design indicates a designer ; 
but when we seize upon this conceived designer as condition for the 
produced design, we find it adapted to the making of just such pro- 
ducts, and this adaptation at once becomes a conditioned, demanding 
for itself s nicuer Desicner, of which it must be a product.” 


According to this, then, the cause of a finite effect must 
itself be not only an effect, and finite, but as finite as the 
effect which it has produced. The effect must therefore be 
the exact measure of the powers of its cause ; all the powers 
of the cause must have been exerted, and in their fullest 
energy, in the production of the effect; and, consequently, 
that cause can never give existence to either any other than 
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that class of effects; nor to that class of effects, except on 
precisely the same scale of dimensions and energy. But it 
would result from this extraordinary doctrine, that when 
Dr. Hickok formed a letter on his paper, the production of 
that effect would, in the first place, exhaust all his powers 
as a cause; and next, it would be the only effect in kind 
and measure, which he would be capable of producing! Is 
this true, however, of him? Was it of Coleridge? Did he 
never produce but one effect in kind, and one in degree? 
Are there as many distinct causes as there are different 
kinds of effects, and effects of the same kind, that differ in 
their measure ?j {What exquisite philosophers! How con- 
sentaneous these issues of their speculations are with our 
consciousness! How admirably they accord with the infi- 
nite diversity of the acts we exert, the objects towards which 
they are directed, and the effects that spring from them! 
Such is the fathomless abyss of falsehood and folly into which 
these infatuated speculatists have plunged, and dragged down 
myriads of credulous disciples ! 

In his Essay on the Unity or Plurality of Worlds, Pro- 
fessor P. treats, first, of the argument ina “ physical and 
philosophical,” and next, in “a theological point of view.” 
He confines his discussion, however, throughout, to the 
sphere of philosophy, irrespective of the teachings of the 
Scriptures. He holds that the argument in favor of a plu- 
rality of inhabited worlds, must proceed on analogies be- 
tween our orb and others. 


“Viewed simply as a question of philosophical conjecture or 
rational probability, without reference to any ulterior consideration, 
the argument must be based on an extension of inductive analogies, 
a generalization (so far as we can legitimately pursue it) upon the 
acknowledged relations of animated existence with physical condi- 
tions and cosmical arrangements adapted to it.”—P. 183. 


And those analogies, in respect to the planets of our sys- 
tem especially, are very numerous—such as that they have 
light and heat, day and night, seasons and years, moons, 
atmospheres—at least some of them—and vapors, which are 
conditions of vegetable and animal life, and appear to be 
designed solely for them. That the stars, too, are suns, and 
are the centres of planetary systems, seems indicated by 
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their light, and the revolution of such of them as are 
binary around a common centre. On these and similar 
grounds Prof. P. regards it as probable that the various 
realms of the universe are, or are to be, peopled like our 
world with intelligent beings. 


“Looking at the subject solely as a question of plausible philoso- 
phic conjecture, and guided, as we should be, by the pure light of 
inductive analogy, all astronomical presumption, taking the proofs of 
geology into account, seems to be in favor of progressive order, ad- 
vancing from the inorganic to the organic, and from the insensible 
up to the intellectual and moral in all parts of the material world 
alike, though not necessarily in all at the same time, or with the 
same rapidity; in some worlds one stage being reached, while in 


others only a comparatively small advance may have been made.”— 
P, 231. 


We may reason, however, not only from the analogy of 
other worlds to ours, but also from the end to which God 
has appropriated our world, to that to which he has appro- 
priated others. As the great purpose for which our world 
was made what it is, obviously, was that it might be the 
theatre of vegetable, animal, and intellectual life, and as 
vegetable and animal life are mainly subservient to the life 
of intelligent beings, it is rational to infer that as God is un- 
changeably the same, the end to which other orbs are appro- 
priated, is the support of vegetable, animal, and intellectual 
life. 

But the existence of other orders of intelligences, and of 
different ranks, is directly revealed in the Scriptures. We 
are not only taught that there are countless hosts of angels 
who are far superior to man, and have the power of passing 
from one world to another; but that among the things 
visible and invisible in heaven and earth created by Christ, 
are thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, which 
imply that there are subjects also over whom those domi- 
nions and principalities are exercised; and that Christ is 
“set far above them,” and “every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but that which is to come;”’ “ that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those in heaven, 
and those on the earth, and those under the earth; and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
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the glory of God the Father.” This indicates that the intel- 
ligent empire which is subjected to Christ’s sceptre, and 
made to glorify the Father by acknowledging him as their 
Jehovah, is vast, and extends in every direction from our 
world throughout the universe. 

The object of his third Essay, which he denominates the 
Philosophy of Creation, is not, as the title seems to imply, 
to explain the mode in which our world, and its vegetable 
and animal existences, were created, but simply to trace the 
history of what now exists, or has existed here, as far as pos- 
sible to its origin. He treats, accordingly, in it, of “the 
law of succession of forms,” of ‘the principle of continuity,” 
of “immutable laws,” of “the vertebral theory,” of “the 
permanence of species,” of the “causes of the origination of 
species,” of “the nebular theory,” and the “theory of de- 
velopment,” and their “bearing on natural theology” and 
“revelation.” We shall not dwell on these subjects, but shall 
content ourselves with indicating some points on which he 
differs from many geologists; while he entertains without 
reserve their general theory in regard to the age of the 
world, and the conditions of nebulosity, fusion, condensa. 
tion, and deposition of strata, extended through incalculable 
ages, through which they hold it has passed. He openly 
admits the impossibility of reconciling that geological theory 
with the history of the creation in Genesis. He says, in 
regard to “ the various schemes of the Bible geologists :”— 


“Tt is worth while to dwell on this last instance as very instruc- 
tive in its consequences, especially to those who have not antece- 
dently taken more general views. Even at the present day there are 
not wanting occasional attempts to keep up the hopeless chimera of 
erecting theories of geology on the Mosaic narrative. It is needless 
to observe that, as all notion of an accommodation of facts to the text 
has long since been given up by all sane inquirers, these attempts are 
now merely directed to explaining away the sense of the text; in 
which they no doubt succeed by such principles of verbal interpreta- 
tion as, if fairly applied to other parts, would readily enable us to 
put on any given passage any required construction. 

“ All inquirers, possessing at once a sound knowledge of geology, 
and capable of perceiving the undeniable sense of a plain circum- 
stantial narrative, now acknowledge that the whole tenor of geology 
is in entire contradiction to the cosmogony delivered from Sinai; a 
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contradiction which no philological refinements can remove or dimi- 
nish ; a case which no detailed interpretation can meet, and which 
can only be dealt with as a whole. 

“T have elsewhere fully discussed this subject, and have there ex- 
plained the only view which I think the case admits; in one word, 
that the narrative, as a whole, as it cannot be received as historical, 
may be regarded as a poetical representation ; adapted, as it was ad- 
dressed to the Israelites, as the basis of the institution of the Sabbath. 
But, be this as it may, real Christianity, I contend, can be in no way 
affected by this, or any contradiction to the Old Testament law, with 
which it has been erroneously mixed up; on the contrary, the pal- 
pable discrepancy is valuable, as reminding us the more forcibly of 
its independence.”—Pp. 303-305. 

“In Essay ii. I have adverted to the question of discrepancies be- 
tween science and the language of Scripture generally, and have 
referred more especially to that notable instance of it—the irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the whole view opened to us by 
geology, and the narrative of the Creation in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
whether as briefly delivered from Sinai, or as expanded in Genesis. 
In the minds of all competently informed persons at the present day, 
after a long struggle for existence, the literal belief in the Judaical 
cosmogony, it may now be said, has died a natural death. Yet 
many are still haunted by its phantom, which perpetually disturbs 
their minds with apprehensions equally groundless on collateral 
points. 

“ Most rational persons now acknowledge the failure of the various 
attempts to reconcile the difficulty by verbal interpretation ; they 
have learnt to see that the six days of thousands of years, have, after 
all, no more correspondence with anything in geology than with any 
sane interpretation of the text. And that the immense period at the 
beginning, followed by a recent literal great catastrophe and final 
reconstruction in a week, is, if possible, more strangely at variance 
with science, Scripture, and common sense. Yet, while they thus 
view the labors of the Bible geologists as fruitless attempts, they often 
do not see that they are fruitless ; not because they fail in detail, but 
because they proceed altogether on wrong grounds, and in a wrong 
direction, and thus remain under the dominion of the same radically 
mistaken prepossessions, which lead to not less unhappy misconcep- 
tions on other allied points. 

“Well might Humboldt speak of geology as ‘ now finally abstract- 
ed, on the Continent at least, from Semitic influences.’ But in this 
country, it may be hoped a better epoch is beginning to dawn, as it 
must do, in proportion as men reflect on the real basis of their reason- 
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ings, and learn to apprehend clearly the distinct grounds on which 
science and Christian belief respectively repose.” —Pp. 457-459. 


He thus unhesitatingly admits that it is wholly impossible 
to reconcile the theories of geology respecting the formation 
and age of the earth with the narrative of the creation in 
Genesis, and exhibits that conviction as common to all sane 
and thorough cultivators of the science ; and he characterizes 
the attempts of such writers as Dr. Chalmers, Dr. John Pye 
Smith, Dr. Hitchcock, Hugh Miller, and others, to torture 
the sacred history into harmony with the doctrines of geolo- 
gy, as mere endeavors “ to explain away the sense of the text,” 
and on “ principles that, if fairly applied to other parts, would 
readily enable us to put on any given passage any required 
constructions.” And that that is the conviction of ‘ competently 
informed persons’ generally, we cannot doubt. It seems im- 
possible that impartial and thorough inquirers should mis- 
take such point-blank opposites as the theory and the his- 
tory, for coincidents and equivalents; or be able by any 
process to conceal from themselves their total contrariety. 
It is the superfigial, the fanciful, and the near-sighted, who 
keep up a vague and flickering belief or hope of their com- 
patability ; not the calm, far-seeing, and philosophic; and 
they keep up their faith, not by impartially considering the 
reasons against it, and discovering that they are weightless, 
but rather by keeping them out of view, and fixing their 
eyes exclusively on their contradictory hypothesis, and en- 
deavoring, by showy arguments and conjectures, to invest 
them with an air of probability and truth. 

Instead of subserving the cause of religion by attempting 
to torture the sacred word into harmony with the doctrines 
of geology, they have done it a great injury. 

Mr. Powell thinks the cultivators of science are unwisely 
withheld from frankly avowing their adoption of views 
that conflict with the teachings of the Scriptures; but that 
they pursue a far more reprehensible course who attempt to 
lead the public to believe that their theories, which are in 
the most irreconcilable contradiction to the sacred text, are 
in harmony with it. 








“There exists, unhappily, too great an unwillingness on either side 
to meet such questions with perfect honesty and fairness. The 
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astronomer, the physiologist, or the geologist, for example, may be 
Sully enlightened as to the extent to which some of the conclusions of 
his own science may clash with certain received articles of popular 
belief. But devoted to that science, and caring more to relieve it, 
and himself personally, from hostile insinuations, than to promote 
any higher views of truth, he more naturally than philosophically 
seeks to conciliate the matter in an ambiguous phraseology ; as if 
accepting literally the irony of Lucian, who, after relating a story of 
a philosopher having been maltreated by a mob for attacking some of 
their superstitions, adds—‘ And very justly; for what right had he 
to be rational among so many madmen ?” 

“But still more injurious to the cause of religious truth, is the 
course too often resorted to by the professed defenders of its 
cause, even in the present time. Not always duly alive to the 
actual spread of intelligence, they cringe to the loud but ignorant 
zeal of the few, and become followers in the train of prejudice rather 
than its correctors and enlighteners. They have too often yet to 
learn that, by continuing to insist on dogmas which the advance of 
knowledge has discredited, and literal interpretations which the dis- 
coveries of science have set aside, by adopting fallacious compromises, 
or by discouraging and denouncing those open avowals which alone 
consist with the reality of truth, and that free inquiry which Christi- 
anity challenges, they are following a course as unworthy in principle 
as it is short-sighted in policy : they are inflicting the worst injury on 
their own cause, and are but strengthening the arms of that sceptical 
hostility which they so strenuously profess to oppose.”—Pp. 
441-443. 


Such is undoubtedly the effect of their attempts to wrench 
the Mosaic narrative into harmony with their theories. In- 
stead of saving the Bible from the discredit of a contradic- 
tion by what they hold to be the facts of geology, they 
make the impression on their readers, that if their pretexts 
are true, its language is capable of so many constructions, 
and the principles on which its meaning depends are so 
arbitrary and absurd, that it is of little consequence whether 
it is contradicted by the facts of science or not, and that to 
believe it to be a revelation from God, and take it as a 
guide of faith, is impossible. 

On the other hand, to admit that the supposed facts of 
geology that contradict the sacred narrative are real facts, and 
that they prove the narrative to be mistaken, and in the 
utmost degree—that all its principal statements are in the 
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most open war with the clearly ascertained truth, is in effect, 
if not in form, to give up its inspiration; and with it the 
inspiration of the whole of the Pentateuch, and thence of the 
whole Bible, which everywhere recognises and proceeds on 
the truth of the histories and the institutions that are 
presented in the writings of the Israelitish lawgiver. If 
the history of the creation in Genesis—if the repetition and 
ratification of that history by Jehovah himself at Sinai—are 
not entitled to any credence, it is apparent that no reliance 
can be placed on the authority or truth of any other part of 
the Old Testament: and if that is not divine, neither can 
the New Testament, which everywhere recognises it as the 
word of God, be; and that is the conclusion, we take it, to 
which it has led Professor Powell in regard at least to the 
Old Testament; as he maintains that the contradiction of 
“the Old Testament law,” by the facts of geology, cannot 
“in any way” injuriously “affect” “Christianity,” pbut is 
rather serviceable, “as reminding us the more forcibly of its 
independence :” and the ground of this opinion—he states, in 
an article in the Journal of Sacred Literature, is, that the Old 
Testament was not addressed to us of the Gentile world, 
but to the Israelites. But the question is not, Who were the 
people to whom it was originally addressed ;—but from 
whom did it proceed? If it was from God, the fact that it 
was communicated by him to Israelites originally, does not 
affect the truth of its statements. They must be in as per- 
fect accordance with fact, as they would be if they had been 
at first addressed to Gentiles; and they can no more be put 
aside or questioned, without impeaching his veracity, than 
the statements and revelations can, that are communicated 
to us in the New Testament. There is no consistent course, 
therefore, except to receive them as true, or else to deny 
that they proceeded from God. 

This necessity is not eluded by the assumption to which 
Professor Powell resorts, that the passages which are dis- 
credited are figurative or poetical. He says :— 


“ Whenever the sacred writers introduce physical statements, they 
may fairly be understood as speaking conformably to the existing 
state of knowledge, or adapting themselves to the ideas, belief, and 
capacities of those they addressed. In any such cases it would be 
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irrational for us, at the present day, to insist too literally on such 
representations, and especially to reason on them in cases where we 
are precluded from examining into all the circumstances, or canvass- 
ing the evidence. But if, after all, in any instance, the letter of the - 
narrative* or form of expression may be found irreconcilably at vari- 
ance with physical truth—wthout trenching on the integrity of the 
text or of the testimony—we may allow the alternative of under- 
standing them in a figurative or poetical sense.”—Pp. 307, 308. 


But this is plainly nothing less than a license to the 
interpreter to deny its grammatical sense to any passage 
whose teachings do not accord with his views, and ascribe 
to it any meaning that his speculative notions may suggest. 
Passages are figurative only as there are real figures in 
them, and those figures are to be interpreted by their seve- 
ral laws, in order to unfold the grammatical sense of the 
expressions in which they occur. After that is ascertained, 
the whole cannot then be constituted tropical, at the mere 
will of the interpreter, by the supposition that the terms 
throughout, or the agents, and objects, and acts which they 
express, are used by another figure that is wholly unknown 
to language. ‘That is as arbitrary and gross a perversion of 
the sacred word, as it were to deny that it has any meaning 
whatever; and it leads as legitimately to the rejection of 
the moral statements of the Bible, as of its representations 
on physical subjects. For why should not the moralist, the 
metaphysician, and the theologian, consider himself as much 
at liberty to pronounce those passages /fiyurative or poetical 
whose teachings contravene what he regards as truths of 
morals, metaphysics, or theology, as the geologist is, to 
reject its testimony in regard to the natural world? 

It is an equal license also to assume that God conformed 
the revelations he made to the existing state of knowledge, 
by directly teaching or sanctioning errors in regard to phy- 
sical or any other subjects. The only mode in which he 
accommodated his communications to the knowledge which 
those whom he addressed had already attained, was in re- 
cognising truths and facts, as such, with which they were 
already acquainted; and in using the terms to designate the 
several things of which he spoke, by which they were ac- 
customed to name them. Thus, in the narrative of the 
creation, he employed the terms heavens, sun, moon, earth, 
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sea, expanse, land, water, light, darkness, day, night, sea- 
sons, years, grass, trees, fish, fowls, beasts, and man to de- 
note the same things, of which they were the established 
names in the usage of the Hebrews. And this makes it 
certain that they were used in their literal sense, and are to 
be interpreted by the usual laws of grammar. The suppo- 
sition that they were used in a wholly different meaning, in 
accommodation to false notions entertained by the Hebrew 
people, is td suppose that they had some myth or poetical 
conception, which they employed those terms in a literal 
sense to express, which is wholly without ground, aud a 
consummate absurdity. If the terms translated heavens, 
earth, sea, light, darkness, day, evening, morning, sun, moon, 
land, water, grass, herb, tree, fruit, seed, fish, fowl, beast, 
man, are not used to denote those several objects, are there 
any other words in the Hebrew language that can be shown 
to be their proper names? There certainly are not. This 
fancy, then, must be given up. To suppose that God ac- 
commodated himself to man by uttering and sanctioning 
error, is to ascribe to him an act to which no conceivable 
motives could prompt a Being of infinite knowledge ‘and 
power, and is to charge him with unrighteousness. There 
is no medium, therefore, between receiving the Scriptures 
in their plain, natural sense, or else discarding them as the 
Word of God. 

He rejects the belief entertained by many geologists that 
there have been successive creations of new species of plants 
and animals, and maintains rather that there has been but 
one creation, and that the various changes of species that 
have taken place, have been the result of mere natural 
causes, or laws of evolution or development—though of a 
nature quite different from those maintained by the author 
of the Vestiges of Creation. 


“ And if to the general truth of the immense continuous series of 
slow and gradual formations constituting the earth’s crust, disclosed 
by geology, we add the grander theoretical inference, that all the 
varied modifications of animal life were equally produced according 
to some regular scheme of physical causes ; or if the more imagina- 
tive speculator should think that he can identify that scheme with 
certain physiological indications of rudimentary evolution—it is im- 
possible to see in what respect the latter class of views can affect 
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religious considerations more than the former, or be more opposed to 
the letter of the Mosaic description than they are. Yet there are 
those who seem to view these last ideas with more peculiar appre- 
hension. The discrepancy cannot really be greater, whether we adopt 
any physical theory of the mode of origination of successive forms, 
or whether we reject all such speculation. In a word, those who 
accept geological truths at all, and admit the palpable contradiction 
to the Old Testament without prejudice to their faith, cannot with 
consistency make it a ground of objection to any hypotheses of the 
nature of the changes indicated, that they are contrary to Scripture. 
They are in no way more so than all geology is.” —Pp. 459, 460. 


This, we presume, must be so. Those whose estimate of 
the Scriptures is such, that they adopt the doctrines of 
geology notwithstanding they see that they contradict the 
history of the creation in Genesis and Exodus, naturally will 
not find any difficulty in admitting any other doctrine that 
contradicts those or any other parts of the Sacred Volume. 

He rejects the doctrine, also, that the creation recorded in 
Genesis was a calling into existence of that which previous- 
ly had no being. 


“ The idea which is often attached to the word ‘ Creation,’ as mean- 
ing a calling into existence out of nothing (as already observed), rests 
wholly upon certain metaphysical arguments which it is no part of 
my design to discuss. But with reference to the opinions of those 
who lay so much stress on the letter of the Bible in such points, I 
would merely observe, that whatever may be the value of other ar- 
guments in support of it, it is wholly destitute of any foundation in 
Scriptural authority. The word, which in Genesis and elsewhere is 
rendered ‘create,’ has been pronounced by eminent Hebrew scholars, 
by no means to bear the sense above mentioned, being only a stronger 
or more intensitive form of expression of the idea of making or 


fashioning. While other passages leave the idea, at least, equally 


indefinite, if indeed they do not, insome sense, refer to pre-existent 
matter.”—Pp. 460, 461. 


And he refers as authority for this last remark to Hebrews 
xi. 8, which Professor Lewis alleges as proof of his theory, 
that the things that are seen were made out of pre-existing 
immaterial spiritual entities. But, in the first place, making 
and fashioning are no more the primary meaning of the He- 
brew word rendered Create, than calling into existence out of 
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nothing is. Tocut, tocarve, is held by Gesenius to be its pri- 
mary signification. To make and to create are both secondary 
senses ; but the latter is as literal and as real as the other is; 
and the verb is indisputably used in that sense in the nar- 
rative of the creation of man in God’s image, by which ori- 
ginal existence was given to his spiritual nature. Next, this 
is the sense that has been generally ascribed to the verb in 
the first of Genesis by Hebrew scholars. Thirdly, A me- 
taphysical argument, if valid, is not only as good as any 
other to prove that the creation of the heavens and earth 
recorded in Genesls was a creation from nothing, but it 
is better than any other, when those who hold that the 
creation was a mere fashioning maintain that the materials 
that were fashioned not only pre-existed, but were uncreat- 
ed. For if they were not called into being by the Almighty, 
they must have been self-existent. But, if they were self-ex- 
istent, then it is self-evident that he could never have fa- 
shioned them, or exerted on them any influence whatever, 
that should have affected the mode of their existence ; for if 
they were self-existent, the cause of their being must have 
lain wholly in themselves, and been the cause of their ex- 
isting in some particular manner, and that manner must 
have been the identical mode—including shape, conditions, 
and everything else that was predicable of it—in which it did 
and does exist. The metaphysical argument proves, there- 
fore, with the certainty of self-evidence, that if God fashioned 
the matter of the heaven and earth, it was not self-existent: 
but, if it was not self-existent, then he must have created it 
out of nothing. But there is no proof, nor probability, that 
if he created the matter of the heavens and earth, it was not 
in the six days in which he himself declares that he made 
them; and if he called them into being out of nothing, 
there is no word in the Hebrew language so well suited to ex- 
press that fact, as the verb rendered in our language “ create.” 
There is no rational alternative, therefore, but either to ad- 
mit and hold that the creation of the heavens and earth, 
which God declares that he accomplished in the six days, 
was an absolute gift to them of their existence; or to deny 
that God formed and fashioned them, or exerted on them 
any influence whatever. 

He dissents, also, from the views that are generally enter- 
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tained by geologists respecting the recency of man’s creation. 
He says: 


“One of the points most dwelt on” by those who endeavor to 
prove that this is the only inhabited world “is the assertion of the 
recent date of man on the globe, which has been commonly assumed 
to be settled on what is confessedly mere negative evidence. It is 
indeed, at present, an opinion current among geolog'sts, that man 
cannot claim a higher date than a period /ater than the latest of the 
tertiary deposits; but how many millions of years ago was the 
latest of these deposits, is not so easily settled. This opinion is 
grounded solely on the mere absence of any remains hitherto detect- 
ed, and with no powerful analogies in support of the negation, bué 
with every probability to the contrary, afforded in the apparent fit- 
ness of the state of the earth for man’s being its tenant at a much 
earlier date than that commonly assigned to his origin. There seems, 
however, to be a peculiar fondness in some minds for triumphing in 
the assumed recent origin of the race, not very intelligible on philo- 
sophic grounds.” —P, 228. 


And in corroboration of this view, he refers, in an appen- 
dix, to a human skeleton recently djsinterred in “the Rail- 
way cuttings at Mickleton Tunnel,” beneath several deposits, 
which indicate, according to the geological theory, that “a 
long series of ages” must have passed since its burial there. 
The discovery of human remains in such deposits, which 
are generally held to have been formed myriads, and per- 
haps millions of years ago, will necessarily force geologists, 
either wholly to reject the Scriptural account of the origin 
of man, or else to abandon the hypothesis on which they 
found their inference of the great age of the earth. 

Professor Powell, however, not only deems it probable 
that man has existed for a far longer period than is gene- 
rally held, but intimates that he may, in the earlier stages 
of his being, have been a mere animal, and that his creation, 
referred to in Genesis, was nothing more than the gifi to 
him of a spiritual nature, by which he was raised into the 
image of God. 


“The prevalent belief in the very recent origin of man, geologi- 
cally speaking, depends wholly on negative evidence. And there 
seems no reason, from any good analogy, why human remains might 
not be found in deposits corresponding to periods immensely more 
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remote than commonly supposed, when the earth was in all respects 
equally well suited for human habitation. And if such remains were 
to occur, it is equally accordant with all analogy to expect that they 
might be those of an ettinct and lower species. The only real dis- 
tinction in the history of creation which marks a supposed ‘human 
epoch,’ is not the first introduction of the animal man, in however 
high a state of organization, but the endowment of that animal with 
the gift of a moral and spiritual nature. It is a perfectly conceivable 
idea that a lower species of the human race might have existed, desti- 
tute of this endowment.”—Pp. 464, 465. 

“ But the idea of a physical process of origination of organic life, 
has excited a more peculiar opposition, on the ground that it would 
include man and his descent in the general category, and represent 
the human race as, at some remote period, gradually developed out of 
an inferior species, which, it is alleged, savors of materialism, and 
lowers the moral dignity of man. Now, agreeably to what was ad- 
vanced in a former Essay, it must, I conceive, appear, that in propor- 
tion as man’s moral superiority is held to consist in attributes not of 
a material or corporeal kind or origin, it can signify little how his 
physical nature may have originated. The same moral superiority 
may equally belong to him, whether originally evolved out of any 
form of earlier organic life, or out of a clod of earth. , All truths rela- 
tive to man’s moral or spiritual nature, in proportion as that nature 
is held to be of an immaterial kind, must be allowed to be entirely 
independent of any theories of the origin of his animal existence. 

“The difficulties felt on this subject by some, seem mainly to 
arise out of the belief with respect to man’s primeval state of inno- 
cence. But the Scripture account, it will surely be admitted, alto- 
gether refers, not to man’s physical constitution, but to the peculiar 
spiritual nature given to him; expressly described as ‘ breathed into 
him’ by a special act, and which is generally conceived by divines to 
have constituted ‘the image of God, in which he was made, in 
which he stood, and from which he fell; all which can surely in no 
way be affected by what may have been his animal nature or origin 
prior to that spiritual creation ; as it refers to that part of his nature 
which is spoken of expressly as distinct from, and independent of, his 
physical constitution and material organization.”—Pp. 466, 467. 


Such is the revolting result to which Professor Powell is 
conducted by rejecting the word of God, and following what 
he regards as the lights of science. Though he refers to the 
narrative in Genesis, as authority for this notion that man 
was endowed with a spiritual nature afler he became a living 
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animal, he plainly has no respect for the sacred word, as, 
otherwise, he could not maintain that man may have existed 
anterior to the sixth day, which that asserts was the date of 
his creation; nor that he was a living animal before God 
breathed life into him, as it was by that that he became a 
living soul. It is apparent, moreover, if the text is of author- 
ity, that, if man had existed as an animal before he became 
a spiritual being, he could not have multiplied, inasmuch 
as it was not until after his creation in the image of God, 
that Eve, either as a eorporeal or spiritual being, was called 
into existence. Such contradictions, however, to the sacred 
text, are no greater than those that are offered by geology, 
and should be no obstacle, Professor Powell holds, to well 
€nformed persons, to the reception of those speculations, 
which are as inconsistent with the great law of induction 
which he maintains, as they are with the teachings of the 
Bible. How is he to reconcile the notion he here advances, 
that man, after having been a living animal of a lower, and 
now extinct, species, was endowed with a spiritual nature 
by a direct and sovereign act of God, with the doctrine he 
elsewhere maintains, “that all the various modifications of 
animal life,” of which this must have been by far the most 
important, “ were equally produced according to some regu- 
lar scheme of physical causes?” But no absurdities are too 
great, no follies are too revolting, to be expected from those 
who reject the information the Creator himself has given us 
of the origin of man and of the world, and prefer to follow 
the flickering light of fancy, which but leads to bewilder, 
and dazzles to blind. 

On the whole, then, this volume indicates very clearly, we 
think, that a considerable proportion of geologists, at least 
abroad—probably the largest share of them—regard their 
theory respecting the formation and age of the world, as 
irreconcilable with the teachings of the Scriptures respect- 
ing its creation; that the few writers who still attempt to 
reconcile them, instead of commanding the respect of those 
who cultivate the sciences, are generally regarded as discre- 
diting geology, as well as perverting and dishonoring the 
Bible; that the general train of the discoveries that are 
making, confutes many of the theories which geologists have 
entertained respecting the extinction of old, and the creation 
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of new species of vegetables and animals, and shows what 
might be expected from the testimony of the sacred word, 
that there were numerous plants and animals at the earliest 
date to which the history of the strata can be traced; and, 
finally, that the extravagances and absurdities in which 
those geologists who reject the teachings of the Scriptures 
run, are likely to divest them of much of their authority as 
speculatists, and lead sincere believers in revelation to the 
rejection of their system. 





Art, IV.—Curist AS MAN, AND His RELATIONS TO THE 
REDEEMED CHURCH. 


THE doctrine of the Trinity is a profound mystery, past 
the comprehension of angels, doubtless, much more of man. 
We can know nothing of it save what is revealed in the 
Bible. Here, certain propositions are made which we 
must receive; and though they may appear irreconcilable 
with our philosophy, or in themselves, we must still receive 
them with docility; not presumptuously calling them ab- 
surd, but simply mysterious, and wait with patience till God 
enlarge our powers to grasp more of the subject than in this 
world we can. With the doctrine of the Trinity the two- 
fold nature of Christ is intimately interwoven, and so be- 
comes a part of that doctrine, having its own mysteries. On 
this doctrine is built the Christian system, on it hang all the 
hopes of a lost world, and from it proceed relations to the 
church, both militant and triumphant, of the most endearing 
nature. Christ, in his humiliation, and his relations to the 
church in her militant state, occupy their appropriate share 
of the sacred page, and should of the Christian press and 
pulpit. The same is true of Christ in his glory and his 
relations to the church triumphant. In the conviction that 
the latter are too much withheld from the contemplation of 
the people of God in public instructions, and the due pro- 
portion neglected, to the injury of Christians, the following 
remarks are submitted. In pursuance of this object we 
propose to state, in the first place, what we believe to be 
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the true doctrine of Christ’s Manhood; and in the next 
place, some of the relations he is in the millennial age to sus- 
tain to the church, both the risen saints and those yet in the 
natural life. 

We assert, then, that there is an eternal distinction in the 
Godhead ; not that of office, attribute, or work merely, but 
a distinction in essence, which is best expressed by the 
word person, though that is inadequate. The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are three persons, or hypostases, 
and they are also one. The second in this Trinity is called 
by John, in the opening of his gospel, ¢ Asyes, the WORD. 
This Word he treats as a person, to him he ascribes divine 
attributes—creative power, for he says: “ All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
was made;” and eternal existence which, of course, involves 
self-existence; for when it is said there is no created thing 
which he did not make, it follows either that he was not 
made, or that he made himself, which latter is absurd. 
Therefore, he is both eternal and self-existent. 

This personal being, the Word, distinct from the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, became flesh in process of time, and 
dwelt among us, i. e. became Man and dwelt among men. 
By this we understand he was united to a real human soul 
and body, and hence the man Christ Jesus, 

The first point we would notice is, the generator of this 
human element in the Divine Word. The Bible represents 
him as the first person in the Godhead, and hence the appella- 
tions, God the Father, and Son in the Trinity. It is doubt- 
ful if there were grounds for these appellations before the fall 
of the human race. For us, members of the human family, 
of course the ground of the appellations is coeval with the 
commencement of the race. 

We pass on to the incarnation. Now the human soul 
that was united to the Divine Word, is joined to a body, is 
conceived and born of a woman, not by ordinary generation, 
but miraculous. “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; 
wherefore that holy one that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” At this point he becomes Jesus of 
Nazareth—a man with all the attributes of a man,—“ a true 
body and a reasonable soul” he has assumed. The Gnostics - 
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denied he had a true body, but only the appearance of a 
body. Hence the expression in the creeds, a true body. 

We come next to the subject of dependence and inferiority. 
So far forth as Jesus Christ is human, he is dependent and 
inferior. This human soul and body, which was united to 
the Divine Word, had a beginning. That which has a 
beginning, an origin, must be dependent and subordinate. 
So far forth then as Jesus Christ is man, he is inferior to 
God. Son of God thus far marks dependence; Messiah and 
Christ thus far mark dependence. But then, profound 
mysteries surround this subject—we meet them at every 
turn in the Bible, where Son of God, the Christ, the Word, 
are spoken of—and there is no possible way of reading the 
Bible safely, without admitting the two natures, and con- 
sidering in every instance the question, To which nature 
does the passage chiefly refer? For example, in that 
remarkable passage, John x. 30, “I and my Father are one,” 
and the context. Heb. i. is another of the same sort. ~ Who- 
ever refuses to take this principle for a thread, must needs 
walk in a labyrinth hopelessly. 

But, furthermore, in this consisted the humiliation of this 
complex being—the assumption of the human nature. To 
accomplish the work of redemption, it was needful that he 
should become man, that by means of death he might destroy 
the arbiter of death, and deliver his people: that he might 
declare the Father’s name among his brethren, and sing 
praises to him in the church, i. e. with them—as one of them : 
that he might be for them a faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation. 

Jesus Christ then is truly man and truly God—in the 
language of the creeds, “ very God and very man ;” Son of 
David according to the flesh, Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead; and, a higher character still, 
even the eternal Worp by whom all things were made. 
He is therefore the proper object of adoration and divine 
worship—we may pray directly to him as did Stephen in his 
dying moments. And as to the practical difficulty of which 
some complain, that they do not know which of the per- 
sons in the Godhead to think of when they pray, and that 
it produces a divided feeling and confusion; also, that we 
* ought to pray to God through a mediator, and that if we 
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pray directly to Christ, it is not praying to God through a 
Mediator; these are not practical, but they are theoretical, 
being removed at once by the admission of a twofold 
nature. 

When Christ was in the flesh, he was Son of God in 
humiliation, weak, sick, in privation; tempted of Satan, 
persecuted of man, and at length slain, and his body, dead, 
laid in a sepulchre. Did then the divine nature suffer? 
That does not follow; on the contrary, the union of the 
divine with the human nature gives such dignity and 
efficiency to the latter, that all the ends of the divine govern- 
ment are fully sustained by the sufferings of Christ as 
man. 

But he was made Son of God with power, by the resur- 
rection from the dead. All before was humiliation; now 
began his exaltation. Here it is asked, ‘Can the eternal 
God be exalted?” We answer, No. But Jesus, the Christ, 
the Son of God, so far as his human nature is concerned, was 
exalted by the resurrection from the dead. The resurrec- 
tion was the great triumph over death, and him that hath 
the power of death. It was the first act in the exaltation. 
In that same body in which he died, he rose again, and 
being seen of his disciples forty days, he ascended from the 
mount of Olives. In that same body with which he rose he 
ascended. It is not of great importance to determine when 
precisely that body was changed in its constitution, and 
passed from a mortal to an immortal state, whether at the 
resurrection or at the ascension. Our opinion is, at the 
ascension, in the interval between the moment of leaving 
the solid ground and that of his disappearance in the cloud. 
But it is important to maintain, that that body in which he 
ascended, was a real body—a material body—and was the 
type of the resurrection-body of his saints. That this body 
experienced a great change when he ascended, overand above 
that which took place at the resurrection, and continued 
during the forty days of his sojourn, there can be no doubt. 
It was not glorified—it was not that glorious body of which 
Paul speaks, till the ascension. 

This glorified body Jesus Christ now has. It was that 
which was visible to Stephen when he said, “I see the 
heavens opened and the Son of Man standing on the right 
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hand of God.” In this same body he was seen of Paul 
on the way to Damascus. In this same body he was seen 
of John in Patmos, at the opening vision of the great Un- 
folding. In this same body he will come again, as the an- 
gels on Mount Olivet assured the disciples—“ This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come again 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” In this 
body he will be known and seen through the millennial era 
by the millennial church. It is a part of his human nature, 
and we have no reason to believe he will ever lay it aside 
any more than we have to believe he will ever be divested 
of the human soul he now possesses. ‘“ Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek ;” and the passages 
Paul quotes in Heb.4., from the Psalms, applying them to 
Christ as to his human nature, confirm this view: “Thy 
throne, O God (Messiah), is for ever and ever... . Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore God (the 
eternal God) even thy God, hath anointed thee (my Son) 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,” meaning his . 
brethren of the human race. This inaugurates and conse- 
crates him in his human nature, a king over the redeemed 
church for ever more. 

The passage in 1 Cor. xv., “Then cometh the end,” &c., 
does not, so far as we can see, conflict with this conclusion. 
It is perhaps, nay doubtless, the most difficult of interpreta- 
tion of any in the New Testament. All interpreters so re- 
gard it, confessing their inability to fathom it. Whatever is 
meant by Christ’s delivering up the kingdom to the Father in 
the far distant future there contemplated, it cannot involve 
the annihilation of the human nature of the Son of God. As 
to the spiritual part of that nature, it is a real existence as 
much as the soul of any man, and though incomprehensibly 
united to the divine, it is also a distinct entity, and the an- 
nihilation of it is an idea infinitely abhorrent. In a lower 
degree, also, would be the annihilation of the corporeal ele- 
ment—that glorious body like unto which the bodies of the 
saints are to be fashioned. Who can think of the head of 
the church, endeared to every saint by the ties of his own 
nature, losing that relation, without a sadness like a horror 
of great darkness, and the feeling of a dreadful contradiction 
in the character and works of the infinitely glorious God? 
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Indeed, we know of no writer who maintains such a theory ; 
Barnes takes pains to repudiate it. Then if his human na- 
ture is to remain, united still with the second hypostasis of 
the Godhead, can we understand his delivering up the king- 
dom to the Father as meaning a withdrawment from they 
headship and kingship of the redeemed church in glory; 
and this too as respects his human nature? His being raised 
to that station constitutes his exaltation. ‘‘ God hath high- 
ly exalted him, and given him a name that is above every 
name.” This was the joy set before him for which he en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame. To renounce this 
would be a descent from that high exaltation, which again is 
abhorrent. It cannot be said that such renunciation, by his 
being resolved wholly into the divirfé essence, would be a 
higher exaltation, for that destroys the idea of distinction 
of the two natures, and necessitates the annihilation of‘one. 
These difficulties are so great that we are compelled to 
adopt the theory which makes the kingdom there spoken 
of, not the kingdom of the redeemed church, but the king- 
dom or dominion over his enemies; and that the passage re- 
fers to the final subjugation of his enemies, “ For he must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet”—all oppos- 
ing force. This he will accomplish; and so exhibit to the 
Father, and present to him a church absolutely and for ever 
delivered from every enemy and evil. May not this be the 
wapedoris, the giving up the kingdom—as when a governor 
of a distant province in revolt receives a special commission ( 
and extraordinary powers to put down the insurrection, he 
does it, and reports the work accomplished: that part of his 
governmental work performed, and the empire so far safe and 
intact, it would not follow that his office and authority over 
the obedient would cease. 
And then the following verse will be of easy interpreta- 
tion. ‘“ When he hath put all things under his feet (all foes) 
even then shall the Son be subject (subordinate) to the 
Father (as he always was), that God (the infinite God) may 
be (as in the nature of the case he is and must be) all in all, 
i.e. supreme.’ Thus we have a recognition of the subor- 
dination of the Son of God as to his human nature in the 
last revealed climax of God’s great government, and yet 
presenting him as the highest being in the universe d 
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except God—in his human nature greater than Gabriel, 
greater than all principality and power. The other inter- 
pretation would seem to imply a necessity that the Son of 
God should retire from his position, lest as Son of God he 
should be, not simply equal, but superior to God the Father. 

On our interpretation, no such inference is deducible. There 
is also, as before remarked, something revolting in the idea 
that our glorious Redeemer, once exalted to such eminence, 
should take a lower station; for such it would be. That 
the facts in his history would remain, and be a subject of 
sweet remembrance in the redeemed church and the angelic 
hosts, while he should dwell, as it were, a private citizen in 
the New Jerusalem, is not the same as his retaining supreme 
authority under God, ‘and exercising the functions thereof. 

Our conelusions, then, on this subject, are these. There 
are three persons in one God, equal in power and glory. 
To the second of these persons was united a human nature, 
soul and body, and that human nature became the man 
Christ Jesus. His humiliation consisted in entering this 
world in weakness and sorrow, and meeting death. His 
exaltation consisted in his resurrection and assumption to 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. He retains the 
same human nature, both soul and body, that he had in this 
world, and will ever retain it. He retains it now; he will 
retain it through the millennial age; and he will retain it 
during the eternal round of ages that will succeed. He will 
ever continue to be the same glorious, active, official head, 
and King of his redeemed church. Through his human 
nature and the works he performs in it, our human nature 
—that is, the redeemed church—is exalted above the nature 
of angels. 

Without such conclusions, we cannot read intelligibly 
Paul’s writings, especially the Epistle to the Hebrews; nor 
John, especially the Apocalypse. This view explains why, 
in the New Testament, the passages which direcily assert the 
supreme divinity of the Son of God are so few, in compari- 
son with those which treat of his humanity. With his 
humanity we are much more variously and intimately con- 
cerned, John, having asserted in his gospel once, with 
the utmost plainness, ‘The Word was God,” hardly finds 
occasion to make the assertion with similar plainness after- 
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wards. So, in the Apocalypse, i. 8, after stating that Jesus 
said to him, “I am the Eternal Almighty God,” he does not 
make another statement which, by itself, does not need the 
qualification of the human nature associated. 

By this view only can we read understandingly the Old 
Testament, especially the parts which relate to the golden 
age of this world, when he shall reign from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth, with none to oppose 
his peacefitl sway. 

The relations of this subject to our views of the character, 
and work, and manifested glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the coming age, are various, important, and extremely inte- 
resting. 

First, the definiteness they give. It is remarkable that 
the Bible gives us so little information concerning the inter- 
val between death and the resurrection. Men die, the body 
is dissolved, and mingles with the matter of the earth out of 
which it was originally constructed. This we know from 
observation and necessary inference. The soul goes some- 
where. But the expressions descriptive are too general to 
give us any definite conceptions. “ 'T'o God who gave it,” is 
one; but this, however important and sufficient for its pur- 
pose, gives us no conceptions of circumstances and condition 
other than continued existence, responsibility, and God’s 
omnipresence and special providence. The ancient notions 
of Hades, the world of the dead, which God saw fit the 
inspired writers should adopt, whatever their origin, give us 
but very indefinite ideas. The very term Hades signifies 
unseen, equivalent to unknowable. The parable of Christ, 
Luke xvi., has for its object the certainty of future rewards 
and punishments immediately after death, and the impossi- 
bility of communication with the living. As to circumstances 
of condition, all we learn as to the righteous is, that it is a 
state conscious, blessed, and social—society with other good 
men in the same condition. And Paul, when he says, 
‘To die is gain,” for the reason that he shall be with Christ, 
implies nothing beyond the fact of society with him in a 
state exempt from the evils of this world, and the possession 
of positive blessedness, great beyond our conception, but 
not the greatest. Of place and circumstance, he gives us 
nothing more. The condition of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
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to his human soul during his sojourn with the dead, is 
shrouded in darkness. And hence, in this negation of place 
and circumstance, we are compelled to speak of departed 
saints as having gone to heaven. But this language, how- 
ever accurate, when limited to the general idea of blessed- 
ness, is deceptive when made to embrace circumstances of 
which we can know very little. The effort to conceive of 
the circumstances is prejudicial and injurious to the cause of 
truth, because it leads to an obstinate attempt to identify 
the happiness of the intermediate state with that which is 
to succeed in the resurrection state. This difference is all- 
important, and to confound the distinction leads to melan- 
choly results. Death is the penalty of sin; and it is a very 
narrow conception to limit that penalty to the moment of 
dissolution, and its short antecedents in the present life. 
All the interval of the disembodied state comes in to 
make up the penalty. Therefore, the souls beneath the 
altar, Rev. vi. 10, cry, ‘‘with a loud voice, saying, how 
long?” For this “the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together, waiting for the adoption—to wit, 
the redemption of the body.” 

The Bible leaps over this intermediate state almost en- 
tirely, and discourses chiefly of the state beyond. We may 
ask, why? but shall hardly obtain an answer to the ques- 
tion. Perhaps the very silence is a part of the penalty— 
perhaps it is a trial for our faith, and perhaps the disem- 
bodied state is such, that with our present powers it would 
be impossible for us to understand any description of it that 
might be given, Be it as it may, the fact stares us in the 
face—very little information is given us of that state in the 
Bible; but of the succeeding state—the resurrection state— 
much is given. The kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of 
God, Christ’s glorious kingdom, when he shall come to 
raise the righteous dead, and deliver them finally from 
the penalty, and crown them with his work, is the great 
theme of the Bible when speaking of the future blessed- 
ness of the righteous, in connexion, particularly, with 
Christ as their head. The commencement and progress of 
this glorious kingdom, when all enemies shall be subdued, 
and the saints reign with Christ, is the burden of prophets 
and apostles. And how do they represent it? By making 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, in his human nature, pre-eminently 
conspicuous, and in clear distinction from the incomprehen- 
sible God as second person of the Trinity. Take, for 
example, Daniel. “I saw in the night visions, and behold 
one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him 
near before him. And there was given him dominion and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all nations and languages should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed.”’ And John, in the opening of the Apocalypse 
-—‘ Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see 
him, and they also which pierced him, and all nations (his 
enemies) shall wail because of him.” These and other like 
passages invest the Lord Jesus Christ with absolute per- 
sonality as glorified Redeemer—the man Christ Jesus,—who 
to Daniel was to be cut off for his people—the predicted and 
expected Messiah—to John the Messiah who had been cut 
off and risen again. The scene, also, to both the prophets, 
was far in the future, at some grand consummation—that 
unquestionably contemplated by Daniel in the conclusion of 
his prophetic visions—“ Many, from out of the dust, sleepers 
shall awake; these (the awakened) shall be to everlasting 
life, those (the unawakened) shall be to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt.” 

Remove now the personal and visible appearance of the 
glorified Redeemer at the consummation indicated, resolve 
it all into undefinable figure, and scatter and distribute the 
scene through all the course of time by making his coming 
to consist in the summons of physical death to each indivi- 
dual; and what becomes of its precision—to what does it 
amount? Absolutely nothing. Or take from the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse, where is described the marriage of 
the Lamb with his church—his vesture dipped in blood, his 
name the Word of God, and his train the armies of heaven 
following him; where is described the resurrection of his 
saints, and the New Jerusalem coming down from God out 
of heaven, that is, to the earth; and where is reiterated the 
assurance, “ Behold, I come quickly.” Resolve all this into 
vague figure, or call it metaphorical without distinction of 
figure, or symbol without regard to the laws which govern 
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prophetic symbols, and what becomes of its precision? How 
is the Lamb, this Word of God, this King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, to be distinguished, as man, from the one 
Triune God—at least from his character as second person in 
the Godhead? What becomes of the manifestations—the 
peculiar manifestations of the glorified God-Man, in visible 
and demonstrated union and intimacy with his redeemed 
church? And the scene of all this, and of course the 
reality, is annihilated—certainly, with those who make the 
coming to be nothing but the providential occurrence of 
death to the individual. But continue to him the attributes 
of man—the human nature, and that nature exalted above 
all principality and power, visible, accessible, associating 
with men like himself glorified, even as in this world he 
was like them in their low estate; then we have some defi- 
nite and satisfying views. The mind is no longer perplexed 
and baffled by a vain attempt to fathom the circumstances 
of the intermediate state, or to identify and confound it with 
the resurrection state. 

Second. These views serve to repel the charge of materi- 
alism in the odious sense. It is degrading, infinitely de- 
grading, it is said, to invest the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
glory, and by consequence his glorified saints, with a mate- 
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in us so to think. Do such consider that it may be, nay is, 
degrading, infinitely degrading and impious, to contradict 
the plain teachings of God in his word? ‘“ This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” How 
can he come in like manner except in a body? “ Who 
shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby 
he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” God here 
declares that the Lord Jesus Christ, at the time Paul wrote, 
had a body, and distinguishes between the precious and the 
vile in respect to the present bodies of the saints and those 
they shall certainly have. ‘“ And J saw the souls of them that 
were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast nor his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands, AND THEY LIVED.” Prof. Stuart well argued on this 
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passage, that, inasmuch as they had continued in existence 
thus far, s¢xea» cannot mean, simply, they existed, but must 
mean they existed in a new form; and as it is said immedi- 
ately, this is the first resurrection, it can mean nothing else 
than that they were then united to their bodies—they lived 
in the body. “It (the body) is sown corruptible, it is raised 
incorruptible ; it is sown weak, it is raised powerful ; it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body—yoxsxe 
come, Brevuatixey cwue—the adjectives vary, but the substan- 
tive, cwu«, is common to both. And it means that which is 
material—cwxe can mean nothing else here, for how absurd 
the idea that spiritual body is itself spirit, as if there were a 
spiritual soul and spiritual body conjoined, both endowed 
with the attributes of thought, making two thinking sub- 
stances! w#m«, therefore, means material body in both cases, 
as really in one as in the other. And if any say that by 
spiritual body is meant a body adapted to a more exalted 
state, they concede the whole ground. 

If, then, Christ has a material body and the saints will 
have material bodies—and so the Bible declares—it follows 
by just inference that, in the future scene where they are 
to live and reign, there will be corresponding material ob- 
jects. And will any deny that he who is able to subdue all 
things to himself, can make a new heavens and a new earth 
worthy of him and his saints? Who are we, to disparage 
and contemn the works of the divine hand in preparing a 
material place for the illustration of his grace and glory? . 
Then might we find fault with him in the creation of this 
world, at first, and of Eden, as a residence for the holy pair, 
which residence he pronounced very good. They who 
charge materialism as a crime, or a delusion, must them- 
selves have low views of the power and wisdom of God, 
and have their vision confined within very narrow limits. 
And they would do well to consider whether, carrying out 
their principles, they are not likely to fall into the airy 
nothing of Swedenborgianism. Rejecting that delusion, 
and also any midway ground as untenable, we accept the 
song of the four living ones and the four-and-twenty elders, 
those august representatives of the redeemed church: “ For 
thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made us 
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kings and priests unto our God, and we shall reign—on the 
earth.” And with this we read in harmony, and parallel in 
sentiment, Rev. xx. 4: “And they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years.” Materialism, such as the Scrip- 
tures plainly declare we shall not reject for the din which. 
is raised on account of the abuses which the ignorant gr the 
designing, of this or any former age, have heaped upon it. 
Let those who degrade the subject by gross conceptions, 
and by associating with it the weakness, and corruption, 
and attendant sin of this present evil world, bear their own 
burden. 

Men are prone to wide extremes, is a trite remark. It 
finds a notable illustration here,—intense spiritualism on the 
one hand, and gross materialism on the other. Into one or 
other of these gulfs men, in this fallen state, are constantly 
plunging. In the early ages gross materialism constituted 
the chief danger, and idolatry was the consequence. With 
all the teachings of God through Moses, the Hebrews could 
not be restrained from making a calf at Horeb, as a medium 
through which to worship Jehovah; and at the division of 
the kingdom under Rehoboam, from worshipping calves 
again at the dictation of the rival king. They did not then 
pretend they were worshipping Moloch or Baal, but only 
Jehovah through a visible medium. Yet the contamination 
of heathen example around them, their own degrading pro- 
pensities, and the direct violation of the command, Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, immediately 
sank them into brutal sensualism; demonstrating the wis- 
dom of the prohibition, and the danger to which fallen man 
is exposed in the direction of materialism. After the return 
from the captivity, having seen the effects of idolatry at 
Babylon, and remembering the chastisements of their own 
sins in that respect ; having also begun to learn the wisdom 
of human philosophy taught by the wise men of the East, 
they verged towards the other extreme. In the century or 
two preceding Christ, not only did they suffer no image in 
their worship, but ‘sects arose, as the Sadducees, who were 
so intellectual as to deny all spiritual existence, God alone 
excepted. Between these ultra-spiritualists, and the gross 


materialists of the earlier ages, there was every shade of 
opinion. 
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The tendency of our age, is to the extreme of spiritualism. 
The followers of Emmanuel Swedenborg furnish a notable 
example. A new demonstration is showing itself under the 
denomination of the spiritual rappers, and most of the 
popular philosophies are strongly tinctured with it. The 
church is coming to be infected with it, Biblical inter- 
pretation bends to it, and lively horror at any approxima- 
tion to materialism is affected on ali sides. A notable 
illustration of these extremes is found in the respective ages 
of Irenzeus and Origen, not far separated. The latter found 
nothing in the literal dress of the Scriptures—all must be sub- 
limated into a multitude of subtle, derived meanings, but all 
spiritual—that is, fanciful. Irenzeus went as far to the otherex- 
treme when, discoursing of the future reign of Christ, he quoted 
the saying of Papias, “The days will come in which vines 
will grow, each having ten thousand branches; and on each 
branch there will be ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters of grapes, and in each cluster ten thousand 
grapes; and each grape, when pressed, will yield twenty-five 
metentes Of wine [i. e. about 209 gallons],”* which being 
reduced would far exceed the whole Mediterranean sea 
This Professor Stuart quotes with satisfaction, as if the bare 
statement were sufficient to refute the doctrine of mille- 
narians concerning a restored earth; whereas it is only an 
instance of unbridled fancy, no more censurable than the 
fancies of Origen, on the other extreme. It is doubtless 
easy to collect from opposing writers specimens of extrava- 
gant statement, which prove not the falsity of the respective 
systems, but only the weakness, or the partisan heat of the 
disputants, or the imprudence of the writers in looking into 
details of a future state, which the Bible does not warrant. 
If Irenzeus had no warrant for his extravagant statement 
quoted above, neither had Origen for putting Isaiah and 
John into his alembic, to annihilate everything material 
from the future reign of Christ. 

But in itself, what is there absurd in the doctrine of a re- 
generated earth, on which the saints shall stand at that day 
raised from their long sleep of death, in bodies freed from cor- 





* Stuart’s Apoc., vol. ii. p. 488. 
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ruption, with all things around fitted for their use, and with 
theirglorious head reigning over the nations that shall be born 
and live in the cycles of the millennial period? Paul said to 
Agrippa, “ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” And the same 
question may be asked respecting the subject in hand, 
Why should it be thought incredible that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as man—the glorified head of the church which he 
purchased with his own blood—should reign with them on 
earth? With them, as one of them? Is it beneath his dig- 
nity to associate with brethren when made like him, having 
neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing, but become as 
the angels of God? Then much more might we say, it was 
beneath the divine dignity to associate personally and visi- 
bly with Adam in Eden before the fall, and with the patri- 
archs after the fall. All the sense of incongruity which the 
candid mind feels on this subject, arises from the associa- 
tions of a sinful state, and the imbecility consequent on the 
fall. It is difficult to conceive and contemplate steadily the 
glory of the spiritual body with its adjuncts, which is to be 
revealed ; as Peter on the Mount was overwhelmed with 
the glory of Christ and the two heavenly visitors, and could 
only say, Lord, it is good for us to be here; let us build 
three tabernacles, &c.: and this, not knowing or considering 
what he said. Had he considered the incongruity of build- 
ing three tabernacles on Mount Tabor from such scanty ma- 
terials as that eminence afforded, and for persons so lus- 
trous and glorious as Elijah, and Moses, and Christ, then 
there, he would have spoken differently, or not at all. And 
if we attempt to paint or describe the circumstances or the 
scene of the future glorious kingdom of Christ and the risen 
saints on earth, otherwise than the sacred writers do, we shall 
perhaps make out no better than Irenzeus and others who, 
by their unbridled imaginations, have injured the cause they 
intended to advance. The main facts are, what we should 
aim to grasp, and let the circumstances and modes of the new 
existence rest in the dimness in which God has placed them 
by limiting the faculties of the present state. Cannot God re- 
veal the fact of an existence of the risen saints, with this 
earth for their principal theatre and abode, without reveal- 
ing, also, the circumstances and mode of that existence? 
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This would be to question his power and deny the facts of 
his providence, for he has revealed the fact of an existence 
between death and the resurrection without revealing the 
mode. “God is not the God of the dead—the annfhilated 
—but of the living.” Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were not 
annihilated but existent, and yet we have no clue to the 
mode of their existence while absent from the body. Or, on 
the principles and views now commonly held, that the future 
scene of departed saints is in heaven, that is, not on this 
earth, what is there but the fact of blessedness and blessed 
society and exalted powers that is not open to cavil if one is 
so disposed. Of the circumstances and modes of existence, 
what do we know? But in this ignorance, they themselves 
do not question the fact. In vain, then, will any reasonably 
question the doctrine of Christ and the risen saints reigning 
on this earth on the ground of absurdity. 

More open to the charge of absurdity are those who, ad- 
mitting the resurrection of the body, deny the doctrine of a 
future reign of Christ with his saints on earth. Thus,they say, 
it is incongruous and inconceivable that Christ and his risen 
saints, with their spiritual bodies, should mingle with, or be 
related any way to, material objects. Where then, we would 
ask, would they have them.to be? In heaven, it will be re- 
plied, where there are no material objects. Why then, we 
ask, should they have material bodies at the resurrection ? 
If this body is to be raised, as the Scriptures affirm, and there 
be no material objects in the place of their residence, is not 
such a condition as incongruous and inconceivable to us, 
nay, much more, than an existence on a regenerated and re- 
stored earth? Think of men invested with bodies in the 
etherial regions void of all material substance—no objects 
holding any analogy or relation to them—nothing solid for 
them to rest upon, nothing around them for an eye to per- 
ceive ora hand to touch—but stationary or oscillating in vast 
vacuity. In some unknown way they may be conversing 
with a spirit, or be in an assembly of spirits, but the organs 
of their bodies being of no use and having no functions !— 
no light, no air, no sensible creations and objects around !— 
Why should they have bodies at all? Why should not the 
advocates of this theory go one step further and resolve all 
beyond this world into sheer spirit, and deny the resurrec- 
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tion of the body? There are incongruities here at least, as 
great as the reign of the saints on earth. We do not deny 
the possibility, that God might constitute such an order of 
things as to sustain men in the bedy hereafter in absolute 
vacuity, 4s we have instanced ; but in addition to the incon- 
gruity of the thing, we allege the entire want of Scriptural 
evidence in its support; and these difficulties, the one and 
the other, we apprehend, have driven many to a denial of a 
resurrection of the body, or which amounts to the same, re- 
solving the spiritual body, rrevmerixer cwua, into spirit itself, 
thereby making a double man—a thinking soul and a think- 
ing body united, to constitute one man! But, leaving these 
speculations, let us pass on to the express declarations of the 
Bible as to the facts. 

The Scriptures then declare that the Lord Jesus Christ— 
Jesus of Nazareth—the man Christ Jesus, is by the right 
hand of God exalted to be a king over a peculiar kingdom. 
Obscurely this was declared to Adam at the fall, more 
plainly to Abraham when God said tq him at the making 
of the solemn covenant, “ In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed,” repeated to him personally often, and | 
quoted by prophets and apostles. The Messianic Psalms 
dwell on this theme. Psalm ii., “ Yet have I set my king on 
my holy hill of Zion . . . . Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.” The 72d Psalm, too long to quote, 
enlarges on the greatness and glory of this kingdom and its 
king—no other than he whose inauguration is celebrated in 
the 2d Psalm. It concludes with exuberant praise, predict- 
ing his future reign—‘‘ His name shall endure for ever: his 
name shall be continued as long as the sun: and men shall 
be blessed in him: all nations shall call him blessed.” 
Isaiah ix. is more specific in declaring who this king is, and 
in attributing to him both the divine and human nature: 
“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
his government and peace, there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
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establish it with judgment and with justice, from henceforth, 
even for ever.” Can anything be more decisive than Dan. 
vii. 14?—“ And there was given him”—the one like the 
Son of Man, who came with the clouds of heaven to the 
Ancient of Days—“ dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him. 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” And did not Christ claim this kingdom, and 
recognise the prophecies as having their fulfilment in him? 
Matt. xix. 28—“ In the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit on his glorious throne, ye also who have fol- 
lowed me shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.”” See, also, his reply to the mother of 
James and John, asking that they might sit, one on his 
right hand and the other on the left, in his kingdom. “ But 
it shall be given to them for whom it is appointed of my 
Father.” In Christ’s reproof to the disciples at the supper, 
Luke xxii. 29, 30, he recognises and claims this kingship— 
“ And I appoint unto you a kingdom as my Father hath 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” And again, at the conclusion of his 
answer to their question—‘ When shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
age? he says, ‘When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory, and before him shall be 
gathered allnations..... Then shall the King—that same 
Son of Man, Jesus of Nazareth—say unto them on his right 
havd, Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” The 
apostles also recognise and assume the doctrine which the 
prophets and Christ himself asserted. Peter, in his sermon, 
Acts iii., assumed it ; and, Second Epistle i. 11—“ For so an 
entrance shall be ministered to you into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” To cite 
Paul to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse on the kingdom, 
would be to quote a large portion of those books. 

We are aware all this is summarily disposed of by refer- 
ring it toa period when this earth shall be annihilated or 
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otherwise appropriated, and the scene of the kingdom to a 
spiritual state, where nothing material exists. Let us look, 
then, at the scene as the Bible describes it. Peter, in his 
discourse on the day of Pentecost, asserts a restitution of all 
things, and makes it a ground of appeal to his hearers in 
exhorting them to repentance. ‘ Repent ye, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come,” or, according to another 
rendering, “That times of refreshing may come from the 
presence of the Lord ; and he shall send Jesus Christ, which 
was before preached. unto you: whom the heaven must 
receive until” (but only until) “the restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy pro- 
phets since the world began.” A most remarkable evasion 
is here practised by many in translating erexararrans by 
accomplishment instead of restitution. But to what purpose, 
for their argument, we are utterly at a loss to see. For 
suppose it be translated accomplishment, so as to read, 
“until the accomplishment of all things which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began.” Does not the question return—what is it that God 
hath spoken? And the answer to this question, we say, is, 
God hath promised, all along the course of prophecy, to 
restore this world from the ruins of the fall. Moses, Samuel, 
David, Isaiah, Daniel, Christ himself, Peter, Paul, and John, 
have spoken of these things—the restoration of the earth 
physically, and its people morally, from the dilapidation 
consequent on Adam’s sin. Until the contrary of this is 
shown, the substitution of accomplishment for restitution is 
a mere begging of the question. More generous is the 
interpretation of Prof. Hackett (Com. on Acts, p. 65), ‘ The 
times of the restoration of all things, 7. e. to a state of primeval 
order, purity, and happiness, such as will exist for those who 
have part in the kingdom of Christ, at his second coming.” 
And again, ‘ax’ a:wves, 7. e. from the earliest times of pro- 
phetic revelation. Such a period of restoration to holiness 
and happiness is the explicit or implied theme of prophecy 
from the beginning to the end of the Old Testament.” 

Now this restitution to holiness and happiness is to be on 
this earth, not in Jupiter or Sirius, or ia some orb spiritual 
or intangible. This also is what Christ means when he 
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says, “In the regeneration ye shall sit on twelve thrones.” 
How can we conceive of such a regeneration in a state purely 
spiritual, without that censurable interpretation which con- 
founds all the laws of language and symbol, and lands in 
Swedenborgianism? This is what is meant by Isaiah, “ For 
behold I create new heavens and a new earth: and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind.” 
That the scene of this regeneration is this earth, and not 
some other place or region, is manifest from the adjuncts ; 
“They shall build houses and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them.” This is not a 
figure nor a symbol, but a straightforward description in 
plain language, as plain and unadorned as, “In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.”’ The one may 
be spiritualized as well as the other; and if so, what midway 
ground is there to hold short of the principles of Origen and 
Swedenborg? This is what John means, Rev. xxi. “ And 
I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away ”-—gave place to the 
new. “And I, John, saw the holy city ”—the people who 
should constitute the holy city—‘ coming down from God 
out of heaven”—the highest heaven, God’s peculiar residence. 
Where did this holy city come to? Manifestly to the new 
heavens and new earth, which had taken the place of the 
old by a regeneration. Therefore it is not the highest 
heaven of which John speaks, for the essential declaration 
is, they left that and went to another. And when we ask, 
what other, and where, the answer is found in the following 
verse—with men, ‘‘ Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he shall dwell with them.” And then the details 
which follow coincide with Isaiah’s description of a regene- 
rated world, a state in expectation of which “the whole 
creation groaueth and travaileth in pain together, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the resurrection of the body ;”—this 
being the sign and the commencement of the new state and 
order of things. The scene of Christ’s future glorious king- 
dom, therefore, is this earth, and not another place. 

We pass next to the constituents of this kingdom, over 
which the Son, afterwards Jesus of Nazareth, is to rule in 
glory. We read his inauguration in, the second Psalm, 
quoted and applied by Peter and Paul. We read the rap- 
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turous description in Psalm Ilxxii., and its progress and 
triumphant establishment and endless duration in the 
Apocalypse. What are the constituents ? 

First, the risen saints. Daniel xii. 2, declares a resurrection 
exclusively of the saints. Many from among the dust sleep- 
ers shall awake to everlasting life, and the rest of the dust 
sleepers shall remain as they were, unawakened. Our 
Saviour speaks of a resurrection of the Just: “Thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the Just ;” which on 
account of that explanatory clause excludes those of the 
opposite character—certainly when collated with other pas- 
sages. Paul discourses at length, 1 Cor. xv. 89-57, on the 
resurrection of the just. By no consistency can we extend 
that discourse in its application to all men; for John, Rev. 
xx., distinguishes the classes and the resurrections, if not be- 
yond cavil, at least beyond reasonable objection. “And I 
saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not worship- 
ped the beast, neither his image, neither had received his 
mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they 
lived”-—not continued to exist, but existed in a new form. 
What this new form is, is declared in the following verse— 
“ This is the first resurrection ’—of course a life in the body ; 
for it is idle to predicate a resurrection of the soul alone; 
etymology, philosophy, and the significance of language, 
as a medium of conception and expression, equally forbid it. 
The passage also expressly excludes those of an opposite 
character, “ But the rest of the dead did not live again, 
rise up, until the thousand years were finished.” Finally, 
the specifications of the symbolical representation, ‘‘be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus,” “ had not worshipped the 
beast,” “ nor received his mark,” &c., are sufficiently full to 
include all the righteous dead. And as to the righteous 
living at the time, Paul declares, with all plainness, they 
shall be changed, transfigured. 

Now these are they over whom the Lord Jesus Christ is 
to reign, and with whom associated they are to reign in 
various degrees of exaltation. These are they of whom it 
is said in the passage last quoted: ‘ And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given~unto them... 
And they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years.” 
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These are they whose representatives, Rev. v. 10, say: 
“And hast made us unto God, kings and priests; and we 
shull reign on the earth.” These are they to whom Christ, 
in his humiliation, said: “ Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom ;” 
and “I appoint unto you a kingdom as my Father hath 
appointed unto me.” To these are directed the predic- 
tions in Daniel, e. g. vii. 18: “ But the saints of the Most 
High shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom 
for ever, even for ever and ever.” And again, vii. 27: 
“And the kingdom, and the dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.” Over this 
church, redeemed, raised, glorified, in their own proper 
bodies, Jesus Christ is to be supreme, subject only as to his 
human nature to God, Allin All. “And there was given 
him,”’ by the Ancient of Days, “ dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all. people, nations, and languages should 
serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed.” 

Secondly, this dominion comprehends the nations and 
people in the natural life. Over these the Lord Jesus Christ 
will reign supreme, and subordinately the saints in glory 
will reign over them. The earth renewed, and the hearts of 
men renewed, the predictions of Isaiah, of David (Ps. ]xxii.), 
and other prophets will find their fulfilment in respect to 
all the richness and exuberant productiveness of the earth, 
its freedom from noxious agents, its teeming population of 
happy men; in short, then will be realized more than imagi- 
nation has conceived of the blessedness of the millennial age. 
These are the men with whom when the New Jerusalem 
comes down out of heaven, God shall dwell. ‘ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” 

But it will be said, doubtless, such a state of things is 
impossible—the world could not contain the multitudes that 
will be born. Answer: God can enlarge the earth, if 
necessary, by extending its diameter and its surface. The 
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answer is as good as the objection. Besides, it is said, “ Be- 
hold, I create all things new.” Cannot he who created the 
earth in the beginning, adapted to his plan for the current 
age, regenerate it, and make it fit for his purposes in the 
coming age? Or he can translate, if he please, by instant 
transformation, the generations which grow old into the 
immortal beauty and vigor of the glorified saints, and so 
make room for coming generations. Why should we be 
called on to help God out of difficulties which our weakness - 
alone suggests ; especially since equal difficulties press upon 
us in any theory we may adopt when we demand the cir- 
cumstances and modes of an economy all different from the 
present? “ How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?” were questions which the inquirers 
thought unanswerable; and certainly they were as formida- 
ble as any that have been raised since. But Paul pro- 
nounced those questions foolishness. And a greater than 
Paul said, Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God. As little to the purpose is it to inquire, by 
way of supercilious objection, how the two classes, the glo- 
rified and unglorified, the reigning and the reigned over, 
can mingle together in mutual discharge of respective func- 
tions. What have we to do with difficulties here which lie 
in our weakness, or in God’s sovereign withholding of the 
data of solution? And why should we stand aghast at cir- 
cumstances, and refuse credence when the main quest’ on is 
one of facts? Show us the intrinsic absurdity, the absolute 
contradiction, in the statement, the saints shall reiva on 
the earth in glorified bodies over men in the flesh, as in the 
proposition, body may occupy two places in space widely 
separated at the same time, then we will consider and 
retract. 

The subject we have here presented—the Manhood of 
Christ and its future relations to his church—cannot but be 
of great practical importance. In this age of daring specu- 
lation and bold denial of the authority of the Word of God 
on the part of many, of disguised infidelity on the part of 
others walking beneath the veil of professed reverence to 
the Scriptures, yet confusing and annulling their force by 
perverse interpretation, it becomes the professed followers of 
Christ to sit humbly at his feet watching at the gates of his 
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wisdom. There is, perhaps, no lack of instruction from the 
pulpit on Christ’s humanity while he tabernacled in the 
flesh. Multitudes of discourses on the divinity of Christ are 
delivered, in which the preacher is at pains to show by the 
way that Christ was a man—that he eat, and drank, and 
slept as other men; but very few, we apprehend, preach the 
doctrine that he 7sa man and will retain his manhood. The 
consequence is, that the minds of the masses are seldom led to 
contemplate him as sustaining still the endearing relation of 
brother, and to expect him at his second coming in the form 
of a man, and having the other attributes of a man. In 
their apprehension he is removed from the sphere of hu- 
manity, and swallowed up in his other nature, so that he is 
not, and never will again be, God manifested in the flesh. 
They are in danger of feeling as to Christ, as the Israelites 
of old in respect to their mediator, the type of him who was 
to come—“ As for this Moses, which brought us out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what has become of him.” The 
excessive anxiety to repel the shafts of those who deny the 
proper divinity of our Lord increases this tendency, and 
cherishes the fondness for an intensely spiritual interpreta- 
tion. By it they are left to doubt and then deny a literal 
and actual coming of Christ, and resolve it into mere scenic 
representation. Nothing can be more unpropitious to the 
practical purposes of the humble inquirer at the word of 
God. 

So also in respect to the doctrine of the resurrection, both 
Christ’s and that of his saints. The apostles made the 
resurrection of the dead the head of the corner in their 
preaching of Christ: witness Peter in the temple, and Paul 
at Athens, and his declaration to the Corinthians, “ If Christ 
be not risen,” and by necessary inference, if the saints are 
not to rise, ‘then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain.” But if we are not greatly mistaken, this corner- 
stone of Christian doctrine is becoming very loose in the 
minds of the professed people of God. Maultitudes think it 
a matter of very minor consequence, whether the body be 
raised or not, if so be the immortality of the soul is insured. 
In that case the resurrection may well be left asa shuttlecock 
for ingenious theological disputants. We view this matter 
in afar different light. It is eminently practical, and power- 
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fully influential of our views of the future reign of Christ 
and his saints on the earth—of course as having a quicken- 
ing influence here, while waiting “for that blessed hope, 
the glorious appearing of the great God, even our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

Again, to keep in view the proper manhood of Christ, as 
a permanent, an everlasting attribute, invests the life of 
his humiliation, as given in the gospels, with interest marvel- 
lous, and such as those who ignore or lose sight of that 
enduring manhood cannot feel. Especially the miracles of 
Christ become instructive and radiant. What reflecting 
mind can suppose, that the sole object of these was to give 
authority to his words, and confirm the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, as a divine revelation? Were they not also the fore- 
shadowings of a power, which all his true disciples should 
possess, when endowed with the body that shall be?— 
sown in weakness, but raised in power? Were his promises 
to the disciples, of a power over the laws of the natural 
world, analogous to his, exhausted in the history of those 
individuals and their immediate successors? Christ showed 
his disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration, one glimpse 
of the powers of the world to come, and immediately after 
his descent he wrought a wonderful miracle, and said to 
them, asking why they could not do the same, Ye could with 
faith; ye might say to this mountain from which we have 
just descended,—remove hence to yonder place, and it 
should remove, and nothing of that sort should be impossi- 
ble unto you. But in fact there were few occasions for the 
exertion of this power in the history of the apostles, and 
Christ’s own miracles were fewer than might have been 
expected: enough, however, both to confirm his authority, 
and show to his followers what they might hope to do, in an 
age when the humiliation should be past. 

But most of all, should we not lose sight of Christ’s proper 
and everlasting manhood, in reading those Scriptures, which 
professedly treat of his future and gloriouskingdom. Admit 
the idea that he has both a human soul and a real body—a 
material body, since the tautology is necessary—and that he 
will ever retain such attributes, however exalted they may be, 
and a thousand difficulties will vanish in respect to his 
associating with his brethren, and singing praise to God in 
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the midst of them, his church, in the new heavens and earth, 
which God will create; or in respect to his ruling with them 
over the nations of the millennial age, who shall be born 
and live in the natural life before being translated to the 
supernatural. A thousand difficulties will vanish in respect 
to his subordination, as Son of God become man, to God 
the All in All. Why should they, who admit in general 
the two natures, refrain from carrying it out to its legitimate 
extent in the coming age? ‘The greatest difficulties surely 
are, that the second person in the Godhead should become 
man at all, and especially in the weakness of infancy, in this 
sinful world. That he should be exalted above all princi- 
pality and power, God only excepted, and still associated 
with those of our own nature in various degrees of exalta- 
tion, presents no difficulties greater, nor incongruities more 
repulsive. This sense of incongruity, wherever it exists, 
pertains to, and originates in, our sinful and perverted nature, 
and notin the nature of the things themselves. Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness, to wit, God manifest 
in the flesh: we shall never sound its depths, but some things 
concerning it are written for our learning, to which we do 
well to give heed; for if we go not to the fountain of God’s 
written word, where for light on such a subject shall we go? 
In the words of Peter, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. 


S. 


Art. V.—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON A FUTURE STATE. 


A VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS CONCERNING A 
Future State, by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. Lindsay and Blakiston. Philadelphia: 1856. 


THIS volume consists of a series of lectures on an Inter- 
mediate State, the Resurrection, the Judgment, the Millen- 
nium, Rewards and Punishments, the Conditions and Abode 
of the Blest, and a Preparation for Death. They were origi- 
nally delivered to a congregation consisting principally of 
the unlearned, and are not only written in a style of great 
simplicity, but the arguments themselves, and the mode in 
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which they are conducted, seem to have been chosen rather 
with a reference to the capacity of his hearers, than to the 
demands of the subjects. They do not indicate, we think it 
will be generally felt, the fine powers that are displayed in 
several of Dr. Whately’s works; they are superficial and 
specious rather than thorough ; they are employed in a mea- 
sure in favoring views that are generally held to be errone- 
ous; and they lack the warmth of feeling, and directness 
and urgency of appeal, which the themes require. They 
present, however, many fine thoughts, and here and there 
passages that rise into the region of strength and elegance, 
and make us regret that he has not studied the subjects with 
the attention they deserve; and that in so many instances he 
takes the side of opinions which we believe are at variance 
with the word of God. Our object in this article is to 
examine the grounds on which he rests those opinions, and 
try their accuracy. 

The first, to which his introductory lecture is devoted, is, 
that no revelation was made to the Israelites in the Old 
Testament of “a future life.” 

One of the principal grounds which he alleges in support 
of that opinion, is, that there is no specific announcement of 
a future life in the revelations made to Moses at Sinai. But 
admit that it was so; and it does not show that such a 
revelation had not been made to the patriarchs, nor that it 
was not an article of the general faith of the Hebrews. So 
far from it, it is expressly indicated in the New Testament 
that the children of God before the flood had a knowledge 
and belief ofa future life. For it was “ by faith” that “Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death: and was not 
found, because God had translated him.” And that faith, it 
is apparent from the description the apostle gives of its 
object, was a faith that the reward which God was to give 
to his children, was in a future life. For he adds, “ for be- 
fore his translation he had this testimony that he pleased 
God. But without faith it is impossible to please him.” 
What then was the nature of that faith? What truths and 
promises were its objects? The reality of God’s being, and 
the certainty of his rewarding those that seek him. “For he 
that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he isa 
rewarder of those that diligently seek him.” Heb. xi. 5, 6. 
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A revelation, therefore, must have been made to Enoch that 
God was to reward his children; and that revelation must 
have disclosed to him the life in which the redemption pro- 
mised was to be given; so that his faith contemplated the 
identical reward which he received. Otherwise, as he would 
have looked for salvation in this life, his faith would in a 
large degree have been a mistaken belief. If, however, this 
passage left any doubt of his knowledge of a future life, it 
is removed by Jude, who expressly declares that Enoch was 
a prophet, and that he announced to his generation the 
future coming of Jehovah with all his saints, and execution 
of judgment on all the ungodly. ‘“ And Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied of these things, saying, Behold the 
Lord cometh with his holy myriads, to execute judgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among them, 
of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard things which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him.” Verses 14,15. As this coming 
of the Lord to judge all, is that which is still future, and the 
holy myriads whom he is to bring with him are to include, 
as we learn from 1 Thess. iv. 14, those who have died in 
faith, the prophecy manifestly involved a revelation of the 
existence of the sanctified after their death; and shows 
accordingly that the antediluvians were made aware of the 
future life and the judgment of all, whether good or evil, 
that is to take place at the coming of the Lord. And as 
several of the patriarchs who were contemporary with 
Enoch, were also contemporary for a long period with Noah, 
the revelation and belief of a future life were doubtless com- 
municated by Noah and his sons to their posterity, trans- 
mitted in the family of Abraham to the time of Moses, and 
were after that time a settled element of the faith of the 
Hebrews. ‘That such was the faith, indeed, of Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and Sarah, and, therefore, of all the other 
patriarchs, is explicitly taught by Paul, who declares that 
they died in the belief that the inheritance which was pro- 
mised them, was to be obtained by them not in this, but in 
a future life. He says of those whom he had mentioned— 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob—“ These 
all died in faith—not having received the blessings promised, 
but having seen them afar off, and embraced them, and pro- 
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fessed that they were strangers and sojourners on the earth. 
For they that utter such things, show that they seek a 
country. And if they had been mindful of that, from which 
they had come out, they had opportunity to return. But 
now they desired a better: that is a heavenly country. 
Wherefore God is not ashamed of them to be called their 
God; for he has prepared a city for them.” Heb. xi. 13- 
16. Here is thus a clear representation that they did not 
regard this life as comprising their whole existence, but pro- 
fessed, as a part of their faith, that they were only transient 
residents here ; that the blessings promised them they neither 
received nor expected in this life, but contemplated them as 
at a distance, and looked to the kingdom of heaven as the 
scene where they were to be enjoyed. It is beyond doubt, 
therefore, that they were aware that they were to exist after 
death, and the existence and bliss they were for ever to enjoy 
in the kingdom of God, were the express objects of their faith. 
This revelation of the future life thus communicated to 
them, was transmitted to their posterity, and became the 
common faith of the nation. The prevailing belief in the 
existence of the soul after death is accordingly clearly 
indicated in several passages of the Old Testament: as in the 
prediction of Christ’s resurrection, Psalm xvi. 10, 11, “ My 
flesh shall rest in hope: for thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. Thou hast made known to me the ways of life, 
thou shalt fill me with joy with thy countenance.” This 
prophecy of the restoration of the soul from the invisible 
world, and of the body from death, in which it rested 
in hope, and of a life of blessedness in God’s immediate pre- 
sence, imply in the clearest manner not only the continued 
existence after death of the person whom the prediction re- 
spects, but an immortal existence in honor and beatitude after 
a resurrection: for in the Psalm which the apostle quotes, the 
happiness promised in God’s presence is declared to be eter- 
nal. ‘Those accordingly who understood the Psalm, must have 
seen in it a clear indication of a future and immortal life. 
The general belief in the continued existence and con- 
sciousness of souls after death, is implied also in the exhibi- 
tion by Isaiah of the spirits of the dead in Hades, as rising 
from their thrones on the entrance of the soul of the king of 
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Babylon: “ Hades from beneath is excited because of thee, 
to meet thee at thy coming. It rouses for thee the mighty 
dead, all the chief ones of the earth; it raises from their 
thrones all the kings of the earth. All of them shall speak 
to thee and say: Art thou also become weak as we? Art 
thou made like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to 
the grave; the noise of thy viols. The worm is spread 
under thee, and the worm is thy covering. How art thou 
fallen from heaven, Lucifer, Son of the Morning; cut down 
to the earth, thou who didst subjugate the nations!” (Isa. 
xiv. 9-12.) This exhibition of the souls of the dead as 
existing and conscious, clearly indicates that it was the reli- 
gious belief of the nation at the period. Otherwise, it would 
not only have been wholly unsuitable for such a prophecy, 
but would have appeared absurd and monstrous. If the 
Israelites of that period had no knowledge of a future life, 
and no belief that they were to enjoy one, what could be 
more unnatural and offensive than to exhibit their enemies, 
and the conquerors and oppressors of the nation, as distin- 
guished by so desirable a gift that was denied them? 

But the common belief of the Israelites at the period of 
their deliverance from Egypt, and through the ages that 
followed to the close of the Old Testament, in the existence, 
consciousness, and activity of the souls of the dead, is placed 
beyond dispute by the prohibitions in the Mosaic law of 
necromancy, and the frequent rebukes and reproaches of the 
nation by the prophets, for their addiction to that practice. 
Such a prohibition would have been unnecessary, such an 
offence would have been impossible, had there been no belief 
in the continued existence and activity of the spirits of the 
dead. ‘To suppose them to consult for instruction on the 
most mysterious and important matters, what they regarded 
as having no existence, is to suppose the consultation not, 
in fact, to be necromancy, but a mere utterance of unmean- 
ing and objectless words. 

That the nation must have been familiar with the doctrine 
of a future existence, is seen also from the predictions in 
their Scriptures of the resurrection and immortal life of the 
dead, as in Psalm xlix. 15: ‘ But God will redeem my soul 
from the power of the grave ; for he willreceive me.” Isaiah 
xxvi.: “Thy dead men shall live; together with my dead 
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body shall they arise.’ Daniel xii. 23: “And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake—some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars, for ever and ever.” They had thus a clear 
revelation, not only that the dead are to be raised, but that 
the righteous are to be raised to a life of glory that is never 
toend. And this is confirmed by the Mosaic dispensation 
itself, and all the revelations that followed. ‘hey would in 
a great measure have been objectless, or unsuited to any 
attainable end proportioned to themselves, had the Hebrew 
nation been ignorant of their existence and retribution in a 
future state ; had they regarded this life as comprising their 
whole being. 

Although, then, no express announcement was made to 
the Israelites at Sinai of a future life, it is manifest that the 
continued existence of the dead, their resurrection, and their 
retribution, were revealed to the antediluvian patriarchs, and 
known to the Hebrews, and were objects of their general 
belief. 

Another ground on which Dr. Whately maintains that no 
revelation of a future state was made to the Israelites, is the 
apostle’s declaration, 2 Tim. i. 10, that “ Jesus Christ hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.” This he regards as meaning that life 
and immortality were first revealed by Christ through the 
gospel; and as showing, therefore, that no knowledge of a 
future state based on Divine authority was before possessed 
by the Hebrews, Had Dr. Whately, however, looked at 
the passage in the Greek, he would have seen that that is 
not what it declares: The language is, Qwricavres dé Cony xau 
apbuecriav dic tov edayyeriov: “ Jesus Christ who has abolished 
death, and shed light on life and immortality through the 
gospel.” Though, therefore, the term denotes that a far 
clearer revelation of the future was made by Christ than had 
been made before, it does not indicate that no knowledge of 
a future existence had before been communicated to men 
and to the Israelites, 

He adds, as a further corroboration of his opinion, occa- 
sional expressions, which he thinks indicate that those who 
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uttered them had no expectation of a future state. Such are 
those of the Psalmist, who asks,‘ What profit is there in 
my blood when I go down to the pit? Shall the dust praise 
thee? Shall it declare thy truth?” Ps. xxx. And again— 
“Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the dead 
arise and praise thee? Shall thy loving kindness be declared 
in the grave, and thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark, and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness?” Ps. lxxxviii. Of the same cast is the 
prayer of Hezekiah. ‘ Behold, for peace I had great bitter- 
ness; but thou hast, in love to my soul, delivered it from 
the pit of corruption; for thou hast cast all my sins behind 
thy back. For the grave cannot praise thee: death cannot 
celebrate thee: they that go down into the pit cannot hope 
for thy truth. The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as 
I do this day,” Isaiah xxxviii. But, in these expressions, 
death is contemplated simply in its relation to the fulfilment 
of God’s promises to his children, and their activity in his 
service in this world. Death was dreaded, because it would 
preclude them from receiving those tokens of God’s favor 
which they desired in this life, and from performing the 
duties—perhaps before neglected—that were incumbent on 
them, or pursuing the plans of usefulness and piety on which 
their hearts were strongly set; and no more imply, there- 
fore, an ignorance of a future state, than similar desires, 
which are very often now felt by the pious, imply that they 
have no expectation of a future existence. Paul was in a 
strait betwixt a desire to depart and be with Christ, which 
was far better for himself, and a conviction that to abide in 
life was more needful for the church; and he chose, on the 
whole, to remain, from the persuasion that it would be for 
the furtherance of those who were under his charge in faith, 
and their more abundant rejoicing in Christ. And there are 
many in whom, though they have an undoubting hope of a 
happy existence beyond the grave, the desire to remain, 
nevertheless, predominates, in order that they may perform 
duties which they have neglected, that they may watch over 
and seek the salvation of their families, that they may do 
something for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, and 
that they may glorify God by a holy life. 

From these considerations, it is apparent that Dr. Whately’s 
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views on this subject are mistaken; and that there are ample 
proofs in the Scriptures that the continued existence of the 
soul after death was made known to Adam and his posterity, 
that the knowledge and belief of it were transmitted by Noah 
and his family to Abraham and his descendants, and that it 
continued to be the faith of the Hebrews, generally, through 
all the following ages, till Christ came and shed on it the 
fresh and far more resplendent light of his gospel. 

The theme of which he next treats, is, the revelation that 
is made in the New Testament respecting the state of the 
dead during the period between death and the resurrection ; 
and he maintains that little is made known in regard to it, 
beyond the fact that the dead still exist, and are to be raised 
at some future time to a new life, and judged, and rewarded 
according to their character in this world. The principal 
question, however, that he debates is, whether the souls of 
the dead are conscious during their intermediate existence, 
or lost in a dreamless slumber; and he holds that no means 
are furnished, by the Scriptures of satisfactorily determining 
the point. 








“ And this (the intermediate state) is a point on which, I think, 
nothing is so clearly revealed in any part of Scripture, as to allow us 
to pronounce positively, that such and such a belief respecting it, is 
to be held as an essential part of the Christian Faith ; since if such 
had been the design of the Almighty, I cannot but think there 
‘ would have been some explicit and decisive revelation given on that 
point. 

“One thing, however, is perfectly clear and certain, respecting 
what that intermediate state is not ;—namely, that it is not a state 
of trial and probation. . 8 

“ Since, then, the intermediate state is not one of trial, it must be 
either one of enjoyment and suffering, according to each man’s 
character (that is, a state of reward and punishment), or else a state 
of utter insensibility and unconsciousness ; either of which opinions 
may, I think, be safely entertained (though only one of them can be 
true), without failing in any part of the faith which it is essential for 
a Christian to hold.”——Pp. 54-55. 








He proceeds, accordingly, to state “some of the reasons 
which are urged in behalf of each of these opinions,” and 
exerts himself to disprove those which are alleged in sup- 
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port of the former; while he urges the arguments in favor 
of the unconsciousness of the soul in its intermediate state, 
in a style that indicates that they are regarded by him as 
valid, and express his belief. 

The first passage generally regarded as teaching that the 
soul is conscious in its intermediate state, which he attempts 
to divest of that meaning, is the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. He says :— 


“Those then who believe that the soul, when separated from the 
body by death, retains its activity, and consciousness, and sensibility 
to pleasure and pain, and that it enters immediately on a state of 
enjoyment or of suffering, appeal to several passages of Scripture, 
which appear to favor this doctrine, though without expressly 
declaring it, among which is the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus: the former of whom is represented as being in a state of tor- 
ment, although the end of the world is plainly supposed not to have 
arrived ; since he is described as entreating Lazarus to warn his 
surviving brethren, lest they also come into this place of torment. 

“ And if all that is here told were to be considered as a narrative 
of a matter of fact which actually took place, it would be perfectly 
decisive. But all allow that the narrative is a parable; that is, 
a fictitious tale framed in order to teach or illustrate some doctrine; 
and although such a tale may chance to agree in every point with 
matter of fact,—with events that actually take place,—there is no 
necessity that it should. The only truth that is essential in a para- 
ble, is the truth of the moral or doctrine conveyed by it. . . . In 
the parable of the good Samaritan . . . . and many others,—there 
is no reason to believe that any such events did ever actually take 
place: it is enough for the object of the parable, that it is conceivable 
they might take place; and that we should be able to derive 
instruction from considering how men would be likely to act, or how 
they ought to act, supposing such circumstances should actually 
occur. 

“The parable, therefore, of the rich man and Lazarus, is not, I 
think, decisive of the point in question. It seems to imply indeed, 
very plainly, that there is a future state of reward and punishment 
(a doctrine, however, which most of Christ’s hearers had no doubt 
of); and also that those who have been devoted to the good things 
and enjoyments of this world, will have no share in those of the 
world to come. . . . . This appears to have been the general 
moral design of the parable; in the detail of which many things are 
spoken figuratively, to give force and liveliness to the description 
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which are plain enough when figuratively understood, but could not 
have been meant of course to be taken literally."—Pp. 55-57. 


This construction, however, of the parable, and notion of 
the principle on which it is employed, are wholly mistaken. 
In the first place, the supposition that Hades does not repre- 
sent the real abode of departed human beings; the persons 
who are exhibited there, real human souls; and their state 
of suffering and enjoyment, real misery and happiness of the 
dead, is in contradiction to the very genius of a parabolic 
exhibition, an essential feature of which is, that its representa- 
tive or illustrative agents, objects, and events, are taken from 
the sphere of nature, and represent persons, objects, and events 
also that belong to the sphere of nature. But, according to Dr. 
Whately, it was not necessary, in order to the propriety of the 
parable in question, that there should be any such place as 
Hades, the abode of departed souls; nor, of course, therefore, 
any such beings there as Dives, Lazarus, and Abraham; nor, 
consequently, any misery or happinessof such beings. If there 
is no such abode, there, of course, can be no such agents 
and events. But that is contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a parable, which requires that all the representatives 
should be taken from the real world. It is not necessary, 
indeed, that the actors and events of a parable should be 
taken from actual life—that is, be individuals that actually 
exist, and occurrences that really have taken place; but they 
must belong to the sphere of reality. Though, for example, it 
was not necessary, in order to the truth and propriety of the 
parable of the good Samaritan, that a certain individual 
Samaritan really existing should have acted the part that is 
there ascribed to him; yet it was necessary that there 
should be Samaritans, Israelites, priests, Levites, a Jeru- 
salem, and a Jericho, inns, beasts of burden, robbers, 
wounds, oil, wine, and money ; otherwise they would not be 
realities of a known nature, and therefore could not be 
representatives of realities that are known to be the same in 
nature, or of a nature that bears a resemblance to them. 
This law holds universally. All the representatives of the 
parables of the Scriptures are taken from the real world, and 
are representatives of realities. This parable, accordingly, 
proceeds on the fact that there is such a world as Hades, that 
is, an abode of departed human spirits ; that the two classes of 
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the dead dwell there—the one in misery, and the other in rest 
and enjoyment; and that they are conscious, not insensible; 
and these, accordingly, must at the outset be taken as facts, 
that are the basis of the representation, and the reality of 
which cannot be denied without denying the whole perti- 
nence and meaning of the parable. For as to deny, in 
respect to the parable of the Samaritan, that there was any 
such place as Jerusalem or Jericho, or any such beings as 
Samaritans, Israelites, robbers, priests, Levites, or inn-keepers, 
or any such things as wounds, oil, wine, or money, would 
be equivalent to denying that there are any human beings 
who possess the natures, exist in the relations, and act the 
parts depicted in the narretive, and would therefore divest 
the parable of all its significance, and make its representa- 
tives a mere group of nonentities ; so, to deny that there is a 
Hades, or abode of departed sprits, and that there are spirits 
residing there in consciousness, and in suffering, or at rest, 
is to deny the very basis on which the parable is built, 
and strip it of all its true meaning. 

In the next place, the supposition of the non-reality of 
Hades, and of conscious human spirits there, is contradic- 
tory to the exact likeness or the resemblance on which the 
representatives of parables are used. It is not only a 
law of parables that the representatives are taken from 
the sphere of nature, and are specimens of what really 
exist, but also that they are either the same in kind, or else 
bear a resemblance to those which they are employed to 
represent. Thus, it was the object of the parable of the 
Samaritan, to show what it is to love one’s neighbor; and 
it proceeds on the fact, that there are persons in every one’s 
sphere, who are suffering, and need aid from their fellow- 
men; that there are some men who, like the priest and 
Levite, feel no compassion for such individuals when thrown 
in their way, even in circumstances that are adapted, in a 
high degree, to move them to pity; but that there are others 
who, like the Samaritan, contemplate them with sympathetic 
and generous feelings, and readily yield them the assistance 
they need; and that it is he who acts the part of the good 
Samaritan towards his suffering fellow-creatures, who loves 
his neighbor as the divine law enjoins. The whole signifi- 
cance of the parable thus rests on the fact that there are 
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human beings who are in conditions of calamity and danger 
either identically the same, or as real, and of as much 
urgency as those of the wounded Israelite; and that there 
are others who come in contact with them, or become aware 
of their sufferings and necessities, who are able and are 
bound to yield them the aids which they need. There must 
be suffering to be alleviated, and persons who are able and 
under obligation to alleviate it, or the parable is wholly 
objectless. It is not necessary that the suffering and danger 
should be identically the same as those of the wounded 
Israelite. They may be of any other kinds that are equally 
real, and equally need relief from a sympathetic and gene- 
rous hand. And so in respect to the parable under conside- 
ration ; there must be a real world in which the spirits of 
the dead abide, and they must exist there in consciousness, 
and iu suffering or enjoyment, or else the parable is wholly 
objectless ; inasmuch as, if there are no souls of the dead in 
a condition either the same, or that bears any resemblance 
to that of the representative souls of the parable; then it 
cannot exemplify nor illustrate anything in respect to the 
state of departed souls. 

In the third place, the supposition that Hades, Dives, La- 
zarus, and Abraham, and their condition there, do not re- 
present the abode of departed spirits, departed spirits them- 
selves dwelling there, and their state of misery or happi- 
ness, implies that they have no representative office what- 
ever. Hades most certainly does not represent this world ; 
the spirits there do not represent men in this life; nor their 
condition there, the condition of men in this world. They 
are not designed in any degree to illustrate the character or 
state of men here. If, then, they.do not represent the abode 
of departed spirits, and their condition in it, they do not 
represent anything whatever, and their introduction into 
the parable is without any:end. But that is incredible. 
Why were they made the main part of the parable if they 
had no office to fill? Why was Dives exhibited as passing 
at death into Hades, as suffering there, as seeing Abraham 
and Lazarus at a distance, as addressing Abraham, and as 
receiving responses from him, if it was not designed to convey 
any instruction to us, and has no meaning whatever? Such 
an assumption can no more be made in regard to this part 
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of the parable than it can to the other; or than it can in 
respect to any part, or the whole of any of the other para- 
bles. But that is inconsistent with the wisdom of Christ, 
altogether unlike his method of instruction, and contradic- 
tory to the nature of a parable, and is therefore wholly 
inadmissible. 

In the fourth place, that supposition exhibits the. parable 
as deceptive. It certainly represents the souls of the dead 
as in Hades, and as suffering or enjoying there, and it makes 
the impression on readers generally that it is intended to 
teach that the souls of the departed exist in the invisible 
world in a state of misery or enjoyment, and that impression 
is natural and unavoidable. There probably was not one 
among those who heard the parable from the lips of Christ ; 
there probably has not been one in a hundred thousand 
who have read it in the gospel—who did not regard Christ as 
teaching in it that the souls of those who die, immediately 
pass to a scene in the invisible world that is assigned as their 
abode, and there dwell in misery or in happiness. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that the souls of the dead do not, in fact, 
pass to such a scene, and such an existence, is to suppose 
that the parable is framed in such a manner, as naturally 
and necessarily to mislead men on the subject, and betray 
them into the most mistaken notions. But it is most dero- 
gatory to Christ to suppose him to impress men with such 
false beliefs. His wisdom does not need, nor his righteous- 
ness permit, the use of such means to accomplish the ends 
he pursues. 

That supposition makes the parable absurd also as well 
as deceptive. Why should Dives be exhibited as in tor- 
ment and desirous of a drop of water to cool his tongue, if 
his spirit, instead of suffering, was in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness? Why should Abraham have reminded him that 
his sufferings were the consequence of his having chosen as 
his portion the good things of this life, if he was undergoing 
no suffering, but in a state of sheer insensibility? Why 
should Dives have recognised it as a fact that he had brought 
his miseries on himself by his conduct in this life, if he was 
not in any misery; and why should he have asked that La- 
zarus might be sent to his brethren, that he might testify to 
them of the necessity of repentance, lest they also should 
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come to that place of torment, if there was no such place? 
What can be more absurd, more contradictious, or more un- 
worthy of a divine teacher than such exhibitions, if they 
have no ground whatever in reality ? 

In the fifth place, it exhibits the parable as adapted to 
defeat the very object for which it was uttered. It was 
designed, undoubtedly, to enforce the direction which had 
immediately before been given in the parable of the unjust 
steward, to use the things of this world in such a manner as 
to secure admission into the everlasting habitations of the 
redeemed, and the assurance that they could not serve God 
and riches ; and it exemplifies those lessons, on the one hand, 
by showing the everlasting misery to which a supreme love 
of the world and devotion to its pleasures lead ; and on the 
other, by showing the blessedness in which a life of poverty 
and suffering here may terminate. But this lesson is wholly 
lost, if no such retributive consequences, as the parable re- 
presents, follow the conduct of men here. If the rich man 
suffers nothing in the future world for his impenitence and 
devotion to wealth and luxury here, and the poor man de- 
rives no advantage from his penitence, his renunciation of 
the world, contentment with the most humble subsistence, 
and patient endurance of the suffering lot assigned him— 
then the teaching of the parable is, that the belief of future 
punishments and rewards is wholly baseless and supersti- 
tious; that impenitence, avarice, and luxury draw no evil 
consequences after them in a future state; and that peni- 
tence, contentment with poverty, and patient submission to 
suffering are followed by no gracious rewards; and there- 
fore, as a life of wealth and luxury here involves a far 
greater amount of enjoyment than a life of poverty and self- 
denial, it is the wisest policy to choose wealth and pleasure 
as one’s portion here. But that would render its teaching 
the direct converse of the lesson which it is meant to con- 
vey, and make it sanction and encourage impenitence, ava- 
rice, and luxury, instead of dissuading from them, and incul- 
cating a renunciation of the world as one’s chief good, con- 
tentment with poverty, and submission to suffering, in the 
hope and expectation of an immortal life of rest and bliss in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In whatever relation, then, the parable is contemplated, it 
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is manifest that it must be taken as representing that the 
souls of the dead are in a state of suffering or happiness in 
the scene to which they have passed. And this, after all, is 
in effect admitted by Dr. Whately ; for he concedes that “ it 
seems to imply very plainly that there is a future state of re- 
ward and punishment—a doctrine which most of Christ’s 
hearers had no doubt of; and also that those who have been 
devoted to the good things and enjoyments of this world, 
will have no share in those of the world to come.” But if 
it implies such “a future state of reward and punishment,” 
that state undoubtedly must intervene between death and 
the resurrection; as Lazarus is represented as borne imme- 
diately on his death to Abraham’s bosom, and Dives as 
immediately after death lifting up his eyes in Hades; for it 
was while his brethren were still living that he desired that 
Lazarus should be sent to exhort them to repentance that 
they might not come to his place of torment. By this con- 
cession, therefore, Dr. Whately, in effect, gives up the con- 
struction he is endeavoring to maintain, and implies that 
Dives and Lazarus are representatives of souls in the inter- 
mediate state, and that the sufferings of the one, and the en- 
joyments of the other, represent the misery of the lost and 
the happiness of the redeemed in that state; for it is not 
pretended, and cannot be, that they represent the condition 
of men after the resurrection. 

This, then, is demonstrably its true import, and so clearly 
and emphatically, that it seems singular that any one should 
have found himself able to doubt it. The parable consists of 
two parts; the first of which exhibits two men of opposite 
characters and conditions in this life; the other exhibits 
them in opposite states of retribution in the scene to which 
they passed immediately after death. It is as clear, there- 
fore, that Dives and Lazarus, in Hades, represent the retri- 
butive condition of the lost and the saved immediately after 
death ; as it is that in their states while in this world, they 
represent the conditions and lives of men here of the classes 
to which they belonged. ‘To deny their representative func- 
tion in Hades, is as reasonless and contradictory to the para- 
ble, as it were to deny their representative office while in 
this life. It is to be taken, therefore, in its plain and obvi- 
ous sense ; and the impression it naturally leaves on the mind, 
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is that which it was designed to produce. It proceeds on 
the fact, that the souls of the departed exist in a state of con- 
sciousness and of enjoyment, or misery, according to their 
character while here ; and its object is to exemplify and il- 
lustrate that fact, in order to dissuade men from the supreme 
love of wealth and pleasure, which consigned Dives to the 
suffering and despair of the lost. It is a clear and most im- 
pressive revelation, therefore, that the condition of the souls 
of men in the intermediate state, is not one of unconscious- 
ness, but of sensibility, activity, and misery or happiness, 
according to their character. 

It is thought, indeed, by some, an obstacle to this, that the 
suffering of Dives and the enjoyment of Lazarus were corpo- 
real, and such, therefore, as cannot be felt by disembodied 
spirits. It is not required, however, by the’ law of the para- 
ble, that the suffering and happiness that are employed 
as representatives, should be of the same kind as those 
which they represent; it is enough that an analogy subsists 
between them; or that such as they are to the body, as it 
exists in this world, such those which they represent, are 
to the soul in its disembodied state. And such they un- 
doubtedly are ; as the affections of the body are used in great 
frequency in the Scriptures to represent or illustrate resem- 
bling changes and affections of the mind; as the birth of the 
body is employed to denote the commencement of the new 
life, or renovation of the mind; the food, nourishment and 
growth of the body, to represent the food, nourishment, and 
growth of the mind; the disorders and sufferings of the 
body, to signify the disorders and sufferings of the mind; 
natural death to denote spiritual death ; the resurrection of 
the body from natural death, to represent the recovery of the 
mind from sin; and the most excruciating tortures that can 
be inflicted on the body here, to represent the insupportable 
sufferings of impenitent souls in the state on which they 
enter after death. It is perfectly consistent, therefore, with 
the law of parabolic representation, and in accordance with 
the general usage of the Scriptures, that sufferings and en- 
joyments taken from this life, should be employed in the 
parable to represent the analogous sufferings and enjoyments 
of the spirits of the dead in their intermediate state. 

He next refers to the souls of the martyrs seen by the 
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apostle under the fifth seal, Rev. vi. 9-11, and endeavors to 
show that no conclusion can be drawn from their appear- 
ance in the vision, that either they or “ any other Christians 
enter into a state of reward or punishment, immediately 
after death.” No one will attempt, we presume, to infer 
from it, that the souls of departed saints ‘enter into punish- 
ment immediately after death.” He says, in reference to 
the vision: 

“ We may collect from this, that a notice was intended to be given 
to John of the severe and bloody persecution of the Christians which 
took place not very long after,—and an assurance that God would 
give deliverance to his church, and that those who had suffered in 
the cause of Christ, should be highly exalted and everlastingly re- 
warded by him. But many of the circumstances of the vision are 
evidently such as can only be understood figuratively ; such as the 
white robes of the martyrs, which denote their being justified and 
accounted pure before God through the blood of Christ. So that I 
think we cannot, from this passage, conclude with any certainty that 
these martyrs or any other Christians enter into a state of reward or . 
punishment immediately after death. Indeed, if it were but recol- 
lected that nothing but material bodily substance can be an object of 
sight, it would be plain that all the passages in which a departed 
soul is spoken of as appearing to the eyes, so far from proving the 
existence of a soul in a separate state from the body, and unconnected 
with any material substance, would, if they were to be understood 
literally, prove the direct contrary,—that the persons so spoken of as 
visibly, appearing, actually had bodies at the time,”—Pp. 58, 59. 


If the reader carefully scans this passage, we think he will 
see that the point Dr. Whately endeavors to establish, is not 
at all proved. He does not even argue it. His reference to 
the white robes of the souls, instead of sustaining, subverts 
it, inasmuch as they indicated, as he admits, that the mar- 
tyrs were justified in the divine presence; but that shows 
that they had passed from their state of trial in. this world, 
and were in the enjoyment of rest, in the scene which is the 
abode of the redeemed during their intermediate state. For 
believers are not publicly justified and admitted to rest till 
after death. And as they were justified then, and were ina 
state of rest, they were conscious: as it is not to be supposed 
that they were accepted of God, and in the enjoyment of 
peace and bliss, while in a state of insensibility. The souls 
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were the souls of persons who, at the time to which the 
vision refers, had already been put to death “for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held,” and they 
were symbols of souls, either after they had been put to 
death, or else while living in this world before martyrdom. 
But they cannot be representatives of souls while in the 
body : first, because disembodied souls are not suitable sym- 
bols of persons in the body. If the object of the vision had 
been to represent martyrs while in the body, persons in the 
body, like the two witnesses, Rev. xi., would doubtless have 
been employed for the purpose. And next, they are 
described as having already been put to death, not as to be 
put to death at a future time. They are symbols, therefore, 
unquestionably, of the souls of persons who had already 
undergone martyrdom. And this is shown by the whole 
scene. They asked, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?” This indicates that their blood had already 
been shed, and that God had already long delayed to avenge 
it. And their justification, and the command that they 
should rest still for a time, shows that a period was yet to 
pass, and other witnesses were to be put to death, before the 
time of avenging them,should arrive. “And white robes 
were given unto every one of them; and it was said unto 
them that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also, and their brethren that were to be killed 
as they [had been], should be completed.” Instead of being 
symbols of martyrs who were thereafter to be put to death, 
they are thus expressly distinguished from them, and were 
directed still to rest in their intermediate abode, till the 
number of their fellow-servants and brethren who were to 
be put to death, as they had been, should be completed—that 
is, till the last persecution which is shortly to precede 
Christ’s coming, shall have passed. The pretext that they were 
symbols of martyrs who were to be put to death after the 
period to which the vision refers—which was probably some 
time after the Reformation—is thus cut off. They were 
representatives of the souls of martyrs that had, at the time 
when the vision had its accomplishment, already been slain. 
Those souls were, therefore, to be conscious, active, and happy 
in their intermediate state. They are exhibited as under the 
VOL, VIII.—NO. IV. 42 
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altar on which expiation was made, immediately in front of 
the temple where the Almighty was enthroned, as though 
under the shelter of Christ who had given himself a sacrifice 
for them ; they indicate a knowledge of God’s purpose to 
avenge the blood of his martyred servants on their perse- 
cutors on the earth, and that a long delay had already 
taken place; and manifest an earnest desire that the moment 
of retribution—which is to be the period of their resurrec- 
tion, and the redemption of the nations from the dominion of 
the apostate powers, of Satan, and of sin—should soon arrive. 
Those whom they represent, therefore, are to have the con- 
sciousness, the knowledge, and the desires which they had, 
and are to express them to God in as specific a form. Other- 
wise their symbolic agency is wholly unmeaning and decep- 
tive. But it can no more be claimed that their conscious- 
ness, their knowledge, their desires, and their expressions of 
them are not symbolical and prophetic of the consciousness 
and affections and acts of the souls whom they represent, 
than it can that they are not representatives of those souls. 
The vision, therefore, is a specific revelation that the souls 
of the martyrs are conscious, active, and happy in their 
intermediate life ; that they are familiar with God’s purposes 
in respect to them and the world; and that they are aware of 
the progress of time, have earnest desires for the arrival of 
the hour of Christ’s coming when he is to raise them from 
the dead, destroy the persecuting powers, and make the 
world the scene of righteousness and peace. 

Dr. Whately’s impression that the white robes of the souls 
are to be understood “figuratively,” and thence, that the 
vision gives us no information respecting the state of 
departed saints, is mistaken. The robes, like the souls 
themselves, are symbols—not figures—and denote, as Dr. 
W. admits, that the souls were justified by God by the blood 
of Christ. ‘They prove, therefore, that the souls whom those 
of the vision symbolized, were to be real human souls who 
were to be justified by the blood of Christ; and that they 
were to be conscious and active at the time of their justifi- 
cation: for none but real human souls are justified by the 
blood of Christ. Mere shadows are not, and as they are real 
disembodied souls, whose justification that of the vision 
represents; so they were to be conscious, at the time of their 
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pardon, acceptance, and rest in God’s presence: as souls are 
not justified at the divine tribunal in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. 

Dr. Whately’s intimation, that the souls of the vision 
cannot have been real souls, or represented real souls, 
because only material substances are perceptible by the 
eye, is extremely inapt. The apostle was not in his natu- 
ral state when he beheld the vision, but in an ecstasy ; that is, 
under those miraculous influences of the Spirit by which the 
prophets were able to discern God, angels, and separate 
human spirits, with as much clearness undoubtedly and 
certainty of consciousness, as we are able with our eyes to 
see our fellow men, and other objects around us. John 
himself saw in these visions Him who sat upon the throne, 
the Lamb, the living creatures and elders, the latter of 
whom were undoubtedly disembodied, and a multitude of 
angels, as well as the souls of the fifth seal. It was no more 
in contradiction to his nature, therefore, nor to theirs, that 
he should see them while in that ecstatic state, than it is to 
ours that we discern the bodied beings and material objects 
that are in our presence. 

On the whole, Dr. Whately’s treatment of this passage 
is very unsatisfactory. We see in it no traces of a careful 
investigation of the subject, nor any indications of a clear 
perception of what it is to prove the point he aims to esta- 
blish, which we might justly expect from a master of logic. 
He seems content with superficial and vague notions, and to 
imagine that his mistaken opinions on one subject are suffi- 
cient proofs of the truth of his views on another. 

He next passes to the transfiguration, at which Moses and 
Elias appeared. He says :— 


“The transfiguration on the Mount on which Moses and Elias 
appear talking with Jesus, may be brought forward as an argument 
for the supposition of a state of sense and consciousness after death, 
before the final resurrection ; Moses and Elias having departed long 
before. But nothing generally decisive can be concluded from any 
case which is manifestly an exception to general rules ; and this was 
in every respect. The prophet Elijah, we know, did not die at all, 
but was visibly in his bodily state taken from the earth: and in the 
case of Moses, also, a prophet still more highly favored of God, there 
appears to have been something peculiar as to his departure, for we 
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are told, indeed, that he died, and was buried in the land of Moab, 
but that ‘no man knew of his sepulchre.’ Whether he also, like 
Elijah, and like Enoch, was permitted to forestall the general resur- 
rection, we cannot tell; but it seems clear, that the soul, separate 
from the body, is not an object of sight ; so that nothing can be 
inferred respecting a separate state of the soul from the visible 
appearance of Moses and Elias, which the apostles witnessed.”— 
P. 60. 


But though Elijah was an exception to the general law, 
that those who depart from this world, depart by death, 
yet Moses was not. Dr. Whately, therefore, cannot assume 
that his appearing in consciousness and activity is an excep- 
tion to the general law in respect to the state of departed 
spirits. To infer from the fact, that Elijah was an excep- 
tion to the known general law of a departure from this 
world by death, that Moses was an exception to an un- 
known general law of unconsciousness in the intermediate 
state, is a fallacy in logic, of which we should not have 
expected the Archbishop to be guilty. Nor can he, without 
evidence, and against the clear testimony of the sacred word, 
assume that Moses had been raised from the dead. As he 
had died, and been buried, and not a hint is given of his 
resurrection, to suppose it, is to suppose it not only without, 
but against, evidence. That no one knew his sepulchre, is 
no proof that he had none. That the Israelites were not 
made acquainted with the place of his interment, was not 
improbably to intercept them from some unbecoming vene- 
ration of his relics. As long as no intimation is given of 
his having been raised from death, he must be considered 
as still in the intermediate state ; and that that was the fact, 
is shown indubitably by the express affirmation of the 
apostle, that Christ was the first-born from the dead, the 
first fruits of the resurrection. 

If Moses has now been raised, he cannot have been at 
the time of the transfiguration: nor can he thereafter, 
unless he was raised with those who came out of their 
graves immediately after Christ rose. That he was a disem- 
bodied spirit, was no obstacle, as Dr. W. imagines, to his being 
seen by the apostles; for the transfiguration took place, we 
are expressly told, in a vision ; the apostles were in a super- 
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natural state, therefore, and could see disembodied spirits, 
doubtless, as easily as they could see material objects in 
their ordinary condition. 

Moses, then, was unquestionably in a disembodied state. 
And yet he was conscious and active. His consciousness 
and activity, therefore, must be considered as indicating that 
other disembodied spirits are conscious and active also. 
Why should they not? Are not the consciousness and 
activity of Elijah in his state after translation, sufficient proof 
that consciousnesgand activity are natural to persons who are 
translated; and that were whole churches or generations 
translated, they would be common to themall? Why, then, 
is not the fact that Moses, while in a disembodied state, was 
conscious and active, equal proof that consciousness and 
activity are natural to that state, and common to all who 
enter it? 

Instead of this, however, Dr. Whately expresses the belief 
that the vision was designed to represent the relation of the 
law and the prophets to the gospel. He says:— 


“Tt is to be observed also, that there can be little doubt the ap- 
pearance of Moses and Elias on this occasion was designed to re- 
present the Law (delivered by Moses) and the Prophets, of whom 
Elias was especially venerated; and that their appearing in friendly 
communing with Jesus, denoted the agreement of his Gospel with the 
Law and the Prophets, which he came not to destroy but to fulfil. 
This was the lesson which the appearance conveyed to the disciples ; 
and the appearance alone is all that concerned them, or that concerns 
us. The actual condition of the persons themselves is a point which 
did not concern them.”—P. 61. 


This notion that Moses and Elias represented the law and 
the prophets, first advanced by Jerome, is rejected by 
modern interpreters, and is wholly groundless and absurd. 
If Moses and Elias represented the law and the prophets— 
that is, the written prophecies—must it not be held that 
Christ represented the gospels, which, however, were not 
then written, nor were the teachings and events they record 
completed? But what can be more groundless and incongruous 
th@} to suppose that he was in that or any other scene the 
representative of the written gospels? The fancy, however, 
is not only gratuitous and arbitrary, it is shown to be 
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wholly mistaken by the fact that it is at variance with the 
law of symbols, and allegoric and parabolic representatives 
of all kinds, that living beings can only represent living 
beings to whom they bear either an exact or a partial like- 
ness. They never stand for inanimate existences, or for 
acts, thoughts, or effects. It is as much against the law of 
representatives and the usage of the Sciptures, therefore, to 
suppose that Moses and Elias represent the Pentateuch and 
the prophetical parts of the Old Testament, as it is to suppose 
that any one of the rabbies of the middle ages was a repre- 
sentative of the Targums or Jewish comments on the Old 
Testament; or any one of the modern Jewish writers a repre- 
sentative of the history by Josephus. No imagination can be 
more utterly baseless and out of the sphere ofanalogy. There 
is no intimation in the narratiye that they were representa- 
tives; and if they were, they must have been representatives 
of their own class—that is, of the saints who had passed from 
this life; not of manuscripts, or the contents of manuscripts, 
to which they bore no resemblance. Nor was the object of 
their appearance to show that the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets were in harmony with Christ’s teachings. Whence 
does Dr. Whately learn that that “is the lesson which the 
appearance conveyed to the disciples?” There is no hint to 
that purport in the narrative. Why, if that was the object 
of the vision, was Christ transfigured, and before the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias? And why did the voice from the 
Father enthroned in the dazzling cloud above, proclaim, not 
that the gospel agrees with the law and the prophets; but 
that “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him”? But the design of the vision, it is clear from 
its nature and the testimony of Peter respecting it, was to 
show the disciples the divine majesty of Christ, assure them 
by the testimony of the Father that he was the Son of God, 
and inspire them with faith in his doctrines and submission 
to his authority. The effect of the vision must have been a 
full conviction that he was divine, and that his teachings 
were of authority; and Peter indicates that that was the 
lesson it was designed to teach. “ For we have not mS 
ed cunningly devised fables, when we made known 

you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from 
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God the Father honor and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory: This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. And this voice which 
came from heaven we heard when we were with him on the 
holy mount.’’—2 Pet. i. 16-18. The object of the vision 
thus was that Christ, arrayed in the majesty of the deity, 
might be acknowledged in the presence of the disciples by 
the Father as his beloved Son, and that they, under the im- 
pression of that acknowledgment, might receive a command 
from the Father to hear and obey him. The appearance of 
Moses and Elias—two of the most illustrious of the 
prophets who ‘had passed from the world—and their con- 
versation with Christ respecting his approaching death, were 
doubtless designed to show the disciples that they also 
regarded Christ as the Messiah who was to accomplish the 
redemption of the world, and to make a still deeper im- 
pression on them of his divinity and authority. 

Dr. W. next refers to the promise of our Lord to the thief 
on the cross, “ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise ;” 
and endeavors, on the plea that it is an extraordinary case, 
to set aside the inference drawn from it, that ‘man passes 
from death at once into a state of enjoyment or of suffering.” 
He enters into no argument, however, and points out nothing 
peculiar in the case that touches the question he is debating. 
The faith of the malefactor may have been extraordinary, 
the assurance he received from Christ of admission to his 
kingdom may have been peculiar, but they do not prove 
nor imply that his immediate admission to paradise was a 
deviation from what is common to the spirits of believers. 
Dr. Whately, in assuming that this was peculiar to him, 
assumes, without any ground, the very point he aims to 
establish—a singular error in one who, from his familiarity 
with logic, should be aware of the deceptiveness of such a 
method of sustaining propositions. As there is no intima- 
tion that his immediate admission to paradise was peculiar 
to him, it must be taken as indicating that all other believers 
are admitted there immediately after death; and therefore, 
that the period that intervenes between their death and their 
resurrection, is not a period of insensibility, but of conscious- 
ness and enjoyment. 

He at length closes this branch of his discussion, by refer- 
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ring to the passage, 1 Peter iii. 18-20, in which it is declared 
that “Christ, when put to death in respect to the body, con- 
tinued living in respect to the spirit, and in that went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison that were disobedient, 
when the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing, wherein few—that is eight 
souls—were saved through water.’”’ Instead, however, of 
discussing it, he contents himself with saying that the pas- 
sage is extremely obscure, that he has seen no construction 
of it that satisfies him, and that he regards that interpreta- 
tion which accepts its grammatical as its true sense, as 
“very unlikely’—a singular method of escaping a text 
which no critical ingenuity can forcé into even seeming har- 
mony with his theory. That the translation we have given 
of the passage expresses its grammatical sense, no competent 
judge of the import of the original, we presume, will deny. 
The terms are all of frequent occurrence in the New Testa- 
ment, and of a clear and well-settled meaning. And it 
declares, first, that when Christ was put to death as it 
respects the body, he continued in life as respects the spirit 
or soul, and went in the soul and preached to the spirits in 
prison who were disobedient in the days of Noah, while he 
was preparing the ark, in which, of the vast crowds who 
then peopled the world, only eight persons were saved. It 
teaches, therefore, in the clearest manner, on the one hand, 
that Christ’s human soul continued conscious and active 
during the period between his death and his resurrection ; 
and on the other, that the whole of the souls of those who 
were disobedient in the days of Noah, and perished by the 
flood, and perhaps immediately before it, were also conscious 
at the time of Christ’s death, and doubtless were, therefore, 
during the whole of their intermediate state. And they 
numbered probably scores, perhaps hundreds, of millions, 
Vast multitudes, then, of the spirits of the dead, we are 
expressly taught, exist in consciousness and activity during 
their intermediate state, and that fact authorizes and obliges 
us to the conclusion that all other souls are. 

Such is Dr. Whately’s attempt to show that none of the 
passages that are usually regarded as directly representing 
or indicating that the souls of the departed exist in con- 
sciousness during their intermediate state, really teach or 
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imply that that is the fact. If our readers are disappointed 
in its character; if it falls in learning and logic much below 
what might be expected from a writer of his rank; if it is 
felt that it amounts to nothing, either as acritical exposition 
or argument, and is but a specious expression of superficial 
and mistaken opinions—it will not be easy, we think, to con- 
vict that judgment of essential error. 

He now turns to a series of passages which he regards as 
indicating very clearly that the soul exists in the interme- 
diate state in unconsciousness. The first to which he refers, 
are those which exhibit the dead as sleeping; and the resur- 
rection as an awaking from sleep. He says: 


“In the first place, the style in which the sacred writers usually 
speak of the deceased, is as of persons who are ‘asleep.’ For in- 
stance, in John’s gospel, we read, ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but 
I go that I may awake him out of his sleep.’ So, also, Paul speaks 
of some witnesses of the resurrection of Christ, who were still living 
at the time he wrote, and some who are fallen asleep; even as in the 
Acts, the evangelist Luke, speaking of the stoning of Stephen, says, 
‘And when he had said this, he fell asleep.” It may be said, indeed, 
that sleep does not imply total insensibility ; but it must be allowed 
to be strange that the word ‘sleep’ should so often be applied to the 
condition of the departed, if they are in a state of as lively conscious- 
ness and sensibility as before death, and in the actual perception of 
more unmixed pleasure or pain.”—Pp. 69, 70. 


This is an extraordinary argument to come from the pen 
of one who, like Archbishop Whately, has made language 
a special subject of study, and should know how to distin- 
guish a metaphor from a literal expression. No one will pre- 
tend that sleep and death are identically the same; or that 
they are essentially the same state of body or mind: They 
are, in the utmost degree, dissimilar. Sleep appears to be 
confined to the body, and to consist mainly in its release 
from the voluntary action on it of the mind, and the suspen- 
sion of the functions of the senses—and its effects to the 
mind, which seem to be chiefly its ceasing to supply percep- 
tions of external objects, and leaving it to occupy itself 
with remembered or imaginary things and occurrences in- 
stead of real—appear to be consequences of the sleep of the 
body, rather than the sleep of the body a consequence of tle 
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state of the mind. But insleep, though the voluntary fune- 
tions of the body are mainly suspended, yet the body does 
not sink into inaction. The involuntary process of breath- 
ing, the circulation of the blood, the digestion of food, and 
all the other actions of the system that are not dependent on 
the will, go on without interruption; while the mind con- 
tinues in unimpeded activity, though under the sway of 
imagination and passion, rather than reason; and remains 
in vital union with the body, though it suspends, in a great 
degree, its voluntary agency on it. 

But in death the union of the soul and body is absolutely 
terminated. The soul not only ceases to act on the body, 
and the body to act on the soul, but the possibility of that 
mutual action is ended, and there is, in consequence of the 
departure of the soul, a discontinuance of all the fanctions of 
the body. The machine comes to a pause, and all its sensi- 
bilities and powers are struck from it, as absolutely as though 
they had never existed; and the processes that follow are 
those of dead matter, instead of living, and proceed imme- 
diately to the dissolution of the fabric and resolution of its 
parts into their original elements; while the soul passes to 
a different scene of existence, where it has new means of 
perception, derives its knowledge of external objects through 
different channels, and exerts its activities in a different 
form. The states of sleep and death are thus dissimilar in 
the utmost degree. The only resemblance in the states of 
the mind is, that in each it is active, though its mode of 
existence and activity is altogether different; and the only 
resemblance of the states of the body is in the appearance 
nga nine ine ey ge lige Neg tes 
the body immediately after death—while it is within the 
observation of men—bears to its partial inactivity, insensi- 
bility to external things, and repose in calm and peaceful 
sleep. As, then, death is not literally a sleep, and, there- 
fore, is not called so because of its real nature ; it is called a 
sleep simply because of the resemblance in appearance which 
the body immediately after death presents to the body when 
asleep; and is called so accordingly, by a metaphor, the prin- 
ciple of which is, that the name that literally denotes one 
thing, it transfers to another, which, though essentially unlike, 
iff some respects resembles that for which the word properly 
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stands; as when man is called a lion; passion, a tempest ; 
and swooning, death. And it is on this external resem- 
blance of the dead to the sleeping alone, that the use of the 
word in that manner is founded. It is not’ called a sleep, 
because of any resemblance of the state of the soul, for the 
soul is not perceptible—and its condition after death is not 
a matter of observation. It is not called a sleep on the 
ground of any resemblance of the real internal states of the 
body in death and sleep—as those states are wholly unlike. 
The whole resemblance which the term sleep is meant to 
express, is one that is open to observation, and that natu- 
rally strikes the beholder with a deep impression ; and that 
is the appearance simply which it presents immediately after 
the spirit has passed, to its appearance when locked in the 
insensibility, silence, and repose of a calm slumber. And 
this use of the term was not peculiar to the Jews of the 
apostolic age. It had been common to the Hebrews for cen- 
turies. In the narrative of the death of the monarchs of 
Israel and Judah, the usual formula is, “‘ And he slept with 
his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of 
David.” 

This naming of death, sleep, from the resemblance of the 
appearance of the body in death to its appearance when 
slumbering, does not indicate, therefore, that the soul is in a 
state of slumber or unconsciousness. It has no reference 
whatever to the soul, and can with no more propriety be 
alleged as proving or implying that it is in a state of insen- 
sibility in its intermediate life, than it can that any other 
existence, intelligent or unintelligent, is in that condition. 
That this office of the word, which is as clear from the laws 
of the metaphor as any point can \be in the usage of lan- 
guage, should have wholly escaped Dr. Whately’s notice, is 
truly surprising, and bespeaks a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the fanctions of the metaphor. The Psalmist, 
addressing God, says: “‘ Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, lift up 
thyself because of the rage of thine enemies: and awake for 
me to the judgment that thou hast commanded.” “ Awake, 
why sleepest thou, O Lord? Arise, cast us not off for ever.” 
“OQ Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel, awake to visit all 
the heathen.” Does Dr. Whately regard the verb “ awake” 
as indicating that God was literally asleep—that he had 
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sunk into absolute unconsciousness, and that all the actions 
of his infinite nature had come to a pause? Doubtless not. 
Yet why, if his interpretation of the verb sleep is legitimate ? 
If the application of that verb to those who die, because their 
bodies assume in death an appearance that resembles their 
appearance in sleep, proves or implies, as he maintains, that 
their souls sink into a state of slumber or unconsciousness, 
why does not the application of that verb, and the verb 
awake to God, prove or imply that he also was in a state of 
inaction and unconsciousness? Dr. Whately would proba- 
bly say, that it is inconsistent with the nature of God to sup- 
pose him to be unconscious; that those verbs were applied 
to him simply to indicate that there was something in his 
not exerting the particular acts which the Psalmist desired 
him to put forth, that in some respect resembled the inacti- 
vity, inattention, or unconsciousness of a human being when 
asleep ; that they are used by a metaphor, therefore, on the 
ground of that resemblance; and that accordingly they de- 
note nothing but what is consistent with his perfect con- 
sciousness and activity in the government of his works. 
Most certainly it is so; yet it is no more certain or clear 
that they are used by that figure when applied thus to God, 
than it is that the verb sleep is used by a metaphor, when 
applied to the dead, because of the resemblance they present 
in appearance to the bodies of persons who are asleep. This 
use of the word is founded on a resemblance, and a resem- 
blance of course that is perceptible by spectators; and, there- 
fore, a resemblance that is presented by the bodies of the 

dead, not by their souls, as their souls are not perceptible ; 

and consequently it is a mere resemblance of the appearance 

of their bodies in inactivity, silence, and unconsciousness, to 
that of persons who are locked in a calm sleep; for that is 

the only relation in which the bodies of the dead present a 

resemblance to the bodies of sleepers. 

When Isaiah, addressing the dead, says, “ Awake, and 
sing, ye that dwell in the dust;” and Daniel predicts that 
“Many of the sleepers in the dust shall awake—some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt,” does Dr. Whately hold that those who are to arise, 
are to awake from a real corporeal sleep, identically the 
same as the ordinary sleep of persons in life? Undoubtedly 
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not; as that would imply not only that their bodies existed 
in a state of perfect organization before awaking, but also in 
actual life, and the performance of the involuntary functions 
which always go on during natural sleep ;—which is contrary 
to fact. The awaking, then, is not to be a literal awaking from 
sleep ;, it is to be only a metaphorical awaking, therefore, or 
a change that bears some resemblance to the awaking of an 
organized and living body from a natural sleep. And so 
the falling asleep of those who die, does not denote a literal 
falling into a natural corporeal sleep, as that would imply 
not only the continued union of the soul to the body, and 
the continued organization of the body, but its continued 
life also, and performance of the various processes of breath- 
ing, of the circulation of the blood, of digestion, of secretion, 
and other functions which go on in sleep, as uninterruptedly 
as in waking ;—which is contrary to fact. 

As the dead are thus said to sleep, merely because imme- 
diately after death, their appearance, in respect to calmness 
and repose, is like that of persons in sleep, that metaphori- 
cal use of the word does not furnish any ground for the 
conclusion that the souls of the dead are also in a staté of 
insensibility and unconsciousness; nor is its appropriation 
to the bodies of the dead at all inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition or fact that their souls are in a state of consciousness, 
activity, and the enjoyment of happiness or the endurance 
of misery. 

That the term, however, is used in this manner to denote 
the appearance of the body immediately after death, while 
under the observation of the living, or is employed with any 
reference to the body, Dr. Whately questions and disbe- 
lieves. He says:— 


“T have heard it said that the sacred writers, in this employment 
of the word ‘sleep, and also the authors of our burial service, who 
adopted it from them, meant the ‘sleep of the body ;’ but I never 
could learn what is meant by that gxpression, ‘sleep of the body,’ 
for the words convey to me no distinct sense. We understand what 
is meant by a man or any other living creature being asleep; but 
we never speak of a stone, or a clod of earth, or a piece of bone, or 
any other inanimate substance, sleeping; and to speak so, would appear 
quite unmeaning. Now, a dead carcass is (as far as regards the 
present question) nothing more than a clod of earth. If, indeed, a 
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man’s body at his death remained, though inanimate, yet sound, 
entire, and uncorrupt, and so continued in a torpid state, ready for 
the soul to re-animate it—even as some seeds may be kept in a dry 
state for many years, and will be ready to vegetate as soon as exposed 
to moisture and warmth—then, indeed, by a very beld figure of 
speech the body might be said to be asleep, even as we might 
figuratively speak of the seed as asleep. But we know that all this 
is very far from the fact ; that the body decays, and is dissolved into 
its elements, and that the particles of which it is composed often go 
to make parts of vegetables and of other animals. Now, to speak 
of a carcass thus decayed, decomposed (as the chemists call it), and 
dispersed in all directions, as asleep, seems to me a use of language 
which destroys the purpose for which language was designed, namely, 
to convey a distinct meaning.”—P. 71. 


He thus maintains that the term is not applied to the body 
at all, and cannot be in any intelligible sense, but is designed 
exclusively to denote the state of the mind. But with how 
little consideration he advanced this opinion is seen from 
the fact that the Scriptures most clearly exhibit the body, 
which is buried in the dust and in the grave, as that which 
it represents as sleeping. Thus, in narrating the death and 
burial of persons, the constant representation is, that that 
which slept was that which was buried, as in the instances 
of David, Solomon, and others. “So David slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city of David.” “And 
Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of 
David his father.”” “ And Rehoboam slept with his fathers, 
and was buried with his fathers in the city of David.” “And 
Asaslept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the 
city of David his father.” That which slept in these instances, 
was undoubtedly that which died, and was buried in the 
sepulchre; and that was the body, and the body alone. Dr. 
Whately surely will not maintain that it was the soul that died 
and was buried, and that the record has an exclusive relation 
to that. It is not the doctrine of the Scriptures that the soul 
is buried in the sepulchre, and remains there. Their lan- 
guage in regard to death is—“ Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” Stephen, accordingly, prayed as he was about to 
fall asleep—‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” And Paul 
represented that on dying, he should be, not in the grave 
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with his body, but with the Lord, which was far better than 
to remain in life here. And it was the common faith of the 
Hebrews, that the soul at death, instead of remaining with 
the body, passes into Hades, a world of departed spirits, 
where it is to remain till the resurrection. Nor can Dr. 
Whately claim that it was the soul that is said to have slept, 
not the body ; and that it was the body, in distinction from 
that which slept, that is said to have been buried. That 
would be wholly arbitrary, and in contradiction to the sense 
of the language. It was not the invisible, but the visible 
man; and that is, the body that slept, and the identical man 
that was buried. The souls of David, Solomon, Rehoboam, 
and the kings that followed, were not perceptible by the 
spectators w ‘ho witnessed their decease, or gazed at their 
bodies immediately after death. They only knew from their 
bodies ceasing from all the functions of life, and sinking into 
a silence and insensibility like that of sleep, that their souls 
had departed. It is against the specific representation of the 
Scriptures also ; as that of which the sleep is predicated is 
that which is buried in the dust, not the soul which has 
passed into the invisible world. Thus, Isaiah apostrophizes 
the dead as dwelling in the dust—“ Thy dead shall live; 
my dead bodies shall arise. Awake, and sing, ye that dwell 
in dust,” xxvi. 19. And Daniel predicts—‘ And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake—some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
“tempt,” xii. 2. That which is said to sleep is indisputably, 
therefore, that which is buried in the dust, and is the body 
accordingly, and the body alone. 

The Archbishop thus wholly fails in this branch of his 
argument. He not only adduces no proof that the soul is 
unconscious in its intermediate state, but the passages to 
which he refers, and others in which the dead are exhibit- 
ed as sleeping, are directly against that notion, and deci- 
sively disprove it. 

He next alleges, in support of his views, the consideration 
that the apostles do not expressly announce it as one of the 
great doctrines of the gospel, that the souls of believers are 
conscious and happy in their intermediate state. He says:— 


“Tt does not appear that the sacred writers were commissioned to 
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make known to their converts the conscious and happy state (sup- 
posing there is such a state) of their departed friends. The apostle 
Paul, for instance, in comforting the Thessalonians concerning their 
deceased brethren, does not make any mention of their being, at that 
time, actually in a state of enjoyment; but alludes only to the joyful 
resurrection which awaited them: ‘I would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as the rest who have no hope; for if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also who sleep, will God, through 
Jesus, bring with him: for this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we who are alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall not prevent (that is, precede) those who are asleep ; for the Lord 
himself will descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.’ 

“Now, this was, to be sure, a very consolatory prospect respecting 
their departed friends ; but if he had known, and had been authorized 
to reveal, that these very persons were, at that very time, actually 
admitted to a state of happiness, one cannot but suppose he would 
have mentioned this as an additional consolation, and one more im- 
mediately striking; instead of which he makes no mention of any 
such intermediate state of happiness, but merely speaks of a hope, as 
of something future, respecting the departed (‘Sorrow not as the 
rest who have no hope’), the hope, namely, of a glorious resurrection 
to them that sleep.”—Pp. 72-73. 


Dr. Whately appears to have been but very imperfectly 
aware, either of the ground which he occupies in this pas- 
sage, or of the nature of the misapprehension into which 
the Thessalonians had been betrayed, which it was the apos- 
tle’s aim to correct. He proceeds in it on the assumption, 
that it was not a matter of general knowledge and conviction 
among the Christians at Thessalonica, and elsewhere, in that 
age, that the souls of believers are conscious and happy in 
their intermediate state. He, however, not only has no evi- 
dence of what he thus takes for granted, but it is against the 
fact, as we have already shown. Let it be admitted that it 
was held that believers are in a condition of enjoyment in 
their intermediate state, and it will be seen that no mention 
of that state by the apostle was necessary in order to give 
consolation to the Thessalonians respecting it ; especially, if 
it was not in reference to it that they mourned for their de- 
ceased friends. And that it was not, is clear from the pas- 
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sage, which exhibits their anxiety as relating, not to the 
intermediate state of their departed friends, but to their re- 
surrection. They appear to have mourned for those who 
had died, under the apprehension that they were not to share 
in the resurrection to a glorious life which believers were to 
enjoy at Christ’s coming; and it would seem from the apos- 
tle’s second epistle to them (which it is generally held was 
written very soon, possibly in a month or two, after the first), 
in which the passage in question occurs—that it was from 
an apprehension that Christ had already come, and thence 
that their friends, from their not having risen, were not his 
true disciples, and therefore were not to be raised to glory. 
Paul says to them, “ Weentreat you, brethren, respecting the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering unto 
him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind (that is, thrown into 
doubt) nor troubled, neither by spirit nor by word, nor by 
letter, as from us, as that the day of the Lord has arrived. 
Let not any one deceive you in any way, for that day can- 
not come except an apostasy first take place, and the man of 
sin be revealed.” It was because they had been led by false 
teachers, who claimed to have a letter or word from Paul to 
verify their statement, or else the testimony of the prophetic 
Spirit—to suppose that the day of the Lord éverrmxev, had ac- 
tually arrived; and thence as their friends remained in the 
grave, that they were not, in reality, his disciples ; or, if the 
verb be taken as simply denoting that the day of the Lord 
was instant, impending, immediately to arrive, it would then 
seem that they had been falsely led to believe that their 
friends who had recently died, were not the disciples of 
Christ,—under the impression, probably, that had they been 
his true disciples, they would not have been removed from 
life just at the hour that he was to appear to give his people 
redemption from death, but must have been mistaken in their 
faith and hope, and perished. Whether it was this or the 
other impression that led them to despair of their friends, it 
is manifest from each epistle, that it was a despair of their 
resurrection to a glorious life, and a resurrection which they 
thought either should already have taken place, or was im- 
mediately at hand—that was the cause of their grief. The 
fact, therefore, that Paul made no allusion to their conscious- 
ness and happiness while in their disembodied state, is ro 
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proof that he and the Thessalonians were ignorant that the 
souls of believers are in a state of consciousness and enjoy- 
ment during their intermediate existence. The apostle gave 
them precisely the information that was requisite to correct 
the error into which they had been betrayed, and relieve 
them from the sorrow which that error had occasioned. He 
reminded them first, that as they believed that Christ him- 
self died, and had arisen, so also “ those who sleep God will, 
through Christ, bring with him,” . . which seems to imply, as 
several other passages do—Zech. xiv., Rev. xix., that Christ 
will have raised his saints in glory and taken them to the 
skies, before he comes visibly to judge his enemies; for 
otherwise, how can he bring those who sleep—that is, their 
bodies,—with him, on his descent from heaven? He then 
describes the resurrection itself, and announces that the dead 
saints are to be raised before the living are changed: “ For 
this we say to you by the word of the Lord, that we the 
living, who survive at the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
cede them who sleep; for the Lord himself shall, in the 
twinkling of an eye, descend from heaven, with the voice of 
the archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first. Afterwards, we, the living, who re- 
main, shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” He thus 
taught them first, that all those who sleep in Christ shall be 
raised from the dead as he was, and shall, after having been 
raised, come with him from heaven when he comes to take 
vengeance on his enemies, and judge the world; and next, 
that at the resurrection of the holy dead, Christ, instead of 
approaching slowly, so that he may be discerned at a great 
distance, will descend from heaven instantly; and that the 
holy dead will be raised before—perhaps a considerable time 
before—the living saints will be changed. As these were 
thus precisely the considerations that were adapted to cor- 
rect the misapprehensions, and remove the grief, of the Thes- 
salonians,—tbat the apostle made no allusion to the con- 
sciousness and enjoyment of the redeemed in their disembo- 
died life, is no proof whatever, that he and the Thessaloni- 
ans were not aware that that is their condition in that state. 

Dr. W. alleges the fact that Paul, in announcing the 
future judgment of men, does not mention the condition of 
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the dead in their intermediate state, as a proof that he knew 
nothing of the existence of the dead in happiness or misery 
anterior to that day, when they are to receive their final 
awards. . 


“Nor does the Apostle’s language of threatening or exhortation 
differ in this respect from that of consolation. When his purpose is 
to rouse and alarm men, he still points to the same object. Paul’s 
language to the idolaters at Athens (Acts xvii. 31), is that ‘God hath 
appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained.’ Why did he not, it may 
be asked, instead of confining himself to the mention of the day of 
judgment, notice also the nearer reward and punishment, which 
should immediately succeed each man’s death, if such a doctrine were 
part of the revelation intrusted to him?”—P. 73. 


This is a specimen of the specious way in which Dr. 
Whately employs mere negative considerations, assump- 
tions, conjectures, and inquiries, as though they were proofs, 
so as to bewilder the incautious reader, and lead him to the 
impression that the shadow that has been thrown over his 
faith, has been cast by a genuine and legitimate argument. 
No weapon more fatal to the whole series of the truths of the 
gospel can be put into the hands of an artful sceptic, than 
that which Dr. W. here employs. For he proceeds on the 
assumption that every “doctrine that is a part of the reve- 
lation intrusted’”’ to Paul, must have been mentioned by 
him in his address to “the idolaters at Athens;” and it is 
from that postulate that he infers—from the fact that nothing 
was said by Paul of rewards and punishments in the inter- 
mediate state—that he had no knowledge or belief that 
retribution begins in that state. But that, if legitimate, will 
prove with equal effect, that he had no knowledge of, or 
authority to teach, any other doctrine that is not mentioned 
in his speech on that occasion: and, consequently—as no 
reference is made by him to them—that the doctrines of 
Christ’s death and expiation, of renovation by the Spirit, 
and of justification by faith, are not doctrines of revelation ; 
and so of many others. It will prove, indeed, that the endless 
existence of men in happiness or misery, after the judgment, 
is not a doctrine of the Scriptures; for no allusion is made 
by the apostle to that subject. And does not that omission 
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prove as decisively that there is to be no such retributive 
existence after the judgment, as the omission of the retribu- 
tions that precede the judgment, proves that there are no 
such intermediate retributions? By this mode of treating 
the question, the Archbishop would thus not only expunge 
from revelation many of its most important doctrines, but 
would strike that also from existence for which he in a 
measure—so far as the redeemed are concerned—contends— 
that there is to be a conscious, active, and retributive exist- 
ence after the judgment. 

He builds a like argument on the fact that Christ, in his 
confutation of the Sadducees, made no allusion to the con- 
sciousness of the dead in their intermediate state. 


“ Again, it is worth remarking that in our Lord’s answer to the Sad- 
ducees, he alludes not to any separate state of consciousness, but to 
the resurrection. That Jehovah is called the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, he adduces as a proof that the dead are raised/ If there 
had been any thought in his mind, or in that of his hearers, of an 
actual state of conscious existence of the departed, I can hardly think, 
either that he would have used, or that his hearers would have ad- 
mitted, such an argument for a resurrection. For they might have 
replied, ‘It is true, God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; 
and this does seem some indication that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were, and are, living in a state of separation from the body; but it 
does not follow that they are hereafter to obtain a resurrection” But 
his words seem plainly to show that the only question was, whether 
this present life be the whole of our existence, or whether there is to 
be a resurrection.”—P. 74. 


Undoubtedly the question was whether there was to be a 
resurrection, and an existence after it, or not; and the 
answer is marked by that perfect comprehension of the false 
belief and arts of his adversaries, and that beauty of adapta- 
tion to confute and thwart them, which distinguish all Christ’s 
replies, and like a lightning-shaft flashing on a landscape in 
the darkness of night, and revealing all its objects to the 
eye, carried resistless conviction to his unprejudiced hearers. 
For the reason that the Sadducees denied the resurrection, 
we learn from Acts xxiii. 6-8, was that they denied that the 
soul itself existed after death; and maintained that the whole 
being perished in that catastrophe. Paul, while addressing 
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the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, said: ‘‘ Men and brethren, Iam 
a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrec- 
tion of the dead I am called in question. And on his say- 
ing that, there was a dissension between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, and the multitude was divided. For the Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit; 
but the Pharisees acknowledge both.” It is apparent from 
this that the denial by the Sadducees of a resurrection 
resulted necessarily from their denial of the existence of the 
soul after death. If the soul perishes along with the body, 
and death is, as they held, an absolute annihilation of the 
being, then there can be no resurrection. Existence again, 
were it possible, would be a new creation; not a raising up 
of what had been before. The most effectual way, therefore, 
of confuting their denial of the resurrection, was to show 
from the writings of Moses, which they admitted to be 
divine, that the souls of the dead were not annihilated, but 
continued in existence and consciousness. That Christ 
accordingly did, by referring to the revelation which God 
made of himself to Moses at the bush, when he declared 
himself to be the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob; and adding as a truth which no one 
would deny, that God is not a God of dead persons, non- 
existences, but of living; and that all live to him; which is 
a specific averment of that which the Sadducees denied; 
that the souls of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and others, were 
not, as they maintained, annihilated, but were living, and 
therefore conscious. And that answer was regarded by the 
hearers as confuting the doctrine of the Sadducees respecting 
the non-resurrection of the dead, because it overthrew the 
ground on which they founded that doctrine. Christ’s 
response, therefore, instead of having no allusion to an inter- 
mediate state, is a direct assertion that the souls of the dead 
are living and conscious—as life is a state of consciousness ; 
and, in place of corroborating, overthrows the doctrine Dr. 
Whately alleges it to sustain. 

He presents an argument from the day of judgment that, 
if somewhat more specious, is equally unsound. 


“ All these allusions to one particular day (evidently the time of the 
general resurrection at the end of the world), are such as seem to 
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imply that it is then that every man’s condition will be finally fixed. 
Now it is, indeed, very conceivable that the souls of men in a separate 
state should remain in a happy or unhappy condition till the end of 
the world, and should then, at the resurrection, be reunited to bodies, 
and enter on a different kind of enjoyment, or of suffering; this, I say, 
is in itself very conceivable ; but it is hard to conceive how, supposing 
that to be the case, the day of Judgment, at the time of the resurrec- 
tion, should be spoken of as it is in Scripture: since each man would 
(in the case just supposed), not only know his final condition, but 
actually enter upon his reward or punishment before the resurrection, 
immediately on his death; so that the judgment of the last day 
would be, in fact, forestalled. It seems strange that a man should 
first undergo his sentence, and afterwards be brought to trial ; should 
first enter upon his reward or punishment, and then (perhaps many 
centuries after) be tried—and then judged and acquitted or con- 
demned.”—Pp. 75, 76. 


In this, and much more which he adds of the same cast, 
he proceeds on the assumption that “the most essential cha- 
racter of” the “judgment” is to be “ the ascertaining of each 
man’s doom ;’’ and that it is to each one, therefore, to be un- 
known and uncertain before. That the judgment has any 
other aim; that it has an infinitely higher purpose; that it 
is mainly designed to make manifest to the universe at large, 
as well as to men, the perfect righteousness, wisdom, and 
benignity of all God’s ways towards the race, and show that 
he has baffled all the attempts of his enemies to impeach his 
character, overturn his government, or thwart him in the 
great ends for which he made and rules his creatures, and 
thereby confirm his holy subjects for ever in their allegiance 
to him—Dr. Whately has not, itseems, a suspicion. But that 
that is to be the great object and effect of the judgment at 
the coming of Christ, and at the end of the thousand years, 
is indicated in many passages. The Scriptures, in predict- 
ing the avenging inflictions with which God was to visit the 
Israelites and other nations for their offences against him, 
announce that the object and effect of those judgments was 
to be to cause them to know that he is Jehovah; that is, to 
discern and feel that he reigns over them; that he has the 
power, the knowledge, and the rights which he claims; and 
that he hates and will punish sin according to the pledges of 
his word. It is. revealed also, in the most impressive man- 
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ner, that the effect on the spectators of the heavenly world, 
of his destroying judgments on his enemies, is to impress 
them with his justice, righteousness, and love, and prompt 
them to awe and adoration. When the last plagues were 
about to be poured out in vision on the guilty nations, the 
hosts of the redeemed in heaven, who were to be spectators 
of the infliction, stood on the glassy pavement before the 
throne, and sang the song of Moses, the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb: “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of the nations. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glo- 
rify thy name; for thou only art holy; for all nations shall 
come and worship before thee; for thy judgments are made 
manifest,” And it is not to be till he has conquered all his 
enemies, and confuted and confounded all impeachments of 
his righteousness, and all doubts of his adequacy to his sta- 
tion as the creator and ruler of the universe, that the judg- 
ment is to take place: “ For he must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.” When that great moment ar- 
rives, he will bring forth judgment unto victory ; that is, to 
a perfect vindication of himself from all imputations; a full 
and dazzling demonstration that his ways have been worthy 
of his infinite attributes and his station, and a complete and 
eternal overthrow of his foes, and justification of the sen- 
tence to endless death, which he will then pronounce on 
them. It is manifest, therefore, that the judgment is to 
have objects immeasurably higher than a mere demonstra- 
tion to the subjects of it that the doom they receive is justly 
pronounced on them. It is most intimately to concern the 
glory of God and the wellbeing of the universe. It is to 
unveil to all the countless orders of intelligent beings the 
great characteristics of his wondrous dealings with this fallen 
race, shed a full light on all the mysteries of his justice and 
of his love, furnish everlasting themes of wonder, joy, ado- 
ration, and thanksgiving, and bind them to him in indisso- 
luble bonds of confidence, submission, and love. And in 
those great ends which are to be answered by the public 
revision of his administration with all individuals, lies the 
reason, doubtless, that the judgment of the lost is to be post- 
poned till after the close of the period denoted by the thou- 
sand years of Christ’s reign, when all the great problems, 
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that are now in the process of evolution and proof, will be 
wholly worked out, and verified on a scale suitable to the 
greatness of the truths and interests that are involved in 
them. It is obvious that the delay of the judgment is, be- 
cause ends are to be answered by it, for which a prepara- 
tion is necessary. It is to take place at the time assigned it, 
because this world, and the whole of God’s kingdom, will 
then have become prepared for it; and that preparation will 
lie, doubtless, in the infinite displays that will have been 
made of God’s perfections in his sway over men—his power, 
his wisdom, his righteousness, his love, his grace, his justice: 
the vast and measureless demonstrations that will, on the 
other hand, have been made that men are what he cortem- 
plates them in his government; and finally, the full and re- 
sistless proof, which will have taken place, that the two 
great classes of which the race is to consist, are proper sub- 
jects of the sentences he will pronounce on them. What sin 
is in all the forms it can assume in such a world as this, un- 
der all the diversities of dispensation, in all the varieties of 
condition, under all the kinds and degrees of restraint, under 
all the measures of revealed and acquired knowledge, in 
individuals, in families, in communities, in nations, in races, 
will have been shown on a boundless scale. What the obe- 
dience is which the renewed render; what proofs they give 
of a change of heart, a supreme love to God, a true submis- 
sion to him, and a meetness to be accepted and crowned 
with immortal life as his children, will be demonstrated in 
millions and millions of instances, in all the variety of condi- 
tions and forms of obedience which a world like this, and 
beings of natures like ours, admit. The effect of different 
dispensations, of every species of providential allotment, of 
every kind of moral discipline, will be fully exemplified. 
The inefficacy of all means, on the one hand, to conquer and 
reform the race or individuals without the all-subduing and 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit, will appear by the 
most direful demonstrations; and on the other, his power to 
renew the heart, maintain it in love and faith, and lead it on 
in perpetually advancing holiness and fidelity even in such 
a world as this of temptation, trial, and misery, will be 
shown in the most dazzling light. All these manifestations 
and proofs of the great truths on which God proceeds in his 
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government of the world, will have taken place on a stu- 
pendous scale before Christ’s coming; while during his 
reign on the earth, the redemption’ of the race from the 
dominion of Satan the sway of sin, and its elevation to 
unspotted holiness and unmixed bliss through a vast tract 
of ages, will, on the one hand, show the grandeur of Christ’s 
wisdom, power, and love, and his adequacy to give salvation 
to a lost world ; and, on the other, will exemplify, in a vast 
and glorious manner, the beauty to which our nature may 
be raised, the spotless righteousness, the pure and lofty bliss, 
of which we are capable; and the worthiness of the end for 
which Christ gave himself a ransom for us. These displays, 
continued through a vast round of ages, will manifestly form 
an august preparation for the judgment, when the whole of 
God’s administration will be revised, and the conduct of 
mankind under it; and make that judgment a most mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of this world and of the uni- 
verse. Every obedient spirit throughout God’s immeasura- 
ble realms will have an interest in it, from the light it will 
reflect on God’s perfections and sway, and will thrill with 
awe, wonder, and adoration; ascriptions of righteousness, 
wisdom, and grace will resound from every world, and filial 
love, confidence, and joy reign in every breast through all 
the ranks and orders of God’s holy children. These great 
aims, however, and effects of the judgment, are not to dimi- 
nish, but augment its interest, to those who are to be the 
subjects of it. It will add to the impressiveness and gran- 
deur of the trial of the redeemed, that there is to be a full 
manifestation of the sin and ruin from which God has ran- 
somed them, and a full display of the wisdom, righteousness, 
and grace to which they owe their salvation. It will add 
immeasurably to the significance and awfulness of the trial 
of the lost, that there will be a full exhibition of the recti- 
tude and grandeur of all God’s ways towards them, a disclo- 
sure to the eyes of the universe of all their sins against him, 
and a full realization in every breast throughout all his 


illimitable realms, that the sentence they receive is such as . 


infinite justice and infinite goodness must pronounce, and 
such as the wellbeing of the universe requires. 
As, then, the judgment is to have far higher ends than a 


mere “ ascertaining of each man’s doom ;” as it is postponed 
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to vast multitudes of the race for ages, in order that a pre- 
paration may be made for its answering those ends ; and as 
they are greatly to augment its interest to individuals, and 
make it a more momentous epoch in their being, than it 
could otherwise be, it is manifest that neither its postpone- 
ment to such a day, nor its high interest to them, implies in 
the least that they cannot exist in consciousness, and in 
either happiness or misery, in the intermediate period. 
They no more imply that they exist in unconsciousness 
in the world into which they pass at death, than they do 
that they exist in such a condition in this world, after their 
character has become fixed, either as the children of God by 
renovation, or as his enemies by impenitence, and the with- 
drawment from them of the Spirit’s awakening and convict- 
ing influences. Their consciousness and activity during 
their intermediate state, are not only compatible with the 
office which the judgment is to answer to them and the 
universe, but are probably essential to it. The displays 
they will have made of their character during their disem- 
bodied life, may contribute in a large degree to show that 
their character is fixed, and make it more clear than it 
would otherwise be, that the sentence they receive from the 
lips of the judge is that which befits them, and which their 
conduct through the immortal existence on which they are 
then to enter, will verify with fresh and ever augmenting 
proof at every stage of their progress. Dr. Whately’s con- 
clusion, therefore, that there is “no way of reconciling the 
belief in such a day of judgment, with the belief of an 
intermediate state of consciousness,” is wholly groundless 
and mistaken. 

From this attempt to show that ‘the notion of the soul, 
when separated from the body, entering immediately 
on a state of enjoyment or suffering, which is to last till 
the resurrection, has at least as strong reasons against it, 
as for it, in Scripture,” he proceeds to state, what he calls 
“the alternative,” “that the soul remains in a state of 
sleep.” 


“The only alternative—the only possible supposition, is, that the 
soul remains in a state of profound sleep—of utter unconsciousness, 
during the whole interval between its separation from the body by 
death, and its reunion at the resurrection.”—P. 80. 
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This supposition, however, he does not attempt to prove. 
He contents himself with an effort to obviate several objec- 
tions to it. The first is the following :— 


“One objection to the reception of this supposition in the minds 
of many persons, is that it seems as if there were a tedious and 
dreamy interval of non-existence to be passed, by such as should be 
supposed to sleep, perhaps for some thousands of years, which might 
elapse between their death and the end of the world. The imagina- 
tion represents a wearisome length of time, during which (on this 
supposition) those that sleep in Christ, would have to wait for his 
final coming to reward them. We fancy it hard that they should 
be lost both to the world and themselves—destitute of the enjoy- 
ments both of this life and of the next, and continuing for so many 
ages as if they had never been born.”—Pp. 80, 81. 


But what has the question, whether persons regard the 
thought of existing in unconsciousness in their intermediate 
state, with this feeling of dread and horror, or whether such 
a feeling is legitimate or not, to do with the question, 
whether they are in fact to be smitten during that period, 
with a loss of their sensibility? Let it be admitted, that 
the dread with which they recoil from it is the result of 
imagination; that surely does not prove that they are 
destined to pass the time of their separation from the body 
in such a state of unconsciousness. Were Dr. W. to prove, 
therefore, that such an objection to his docirine is felt, and 
is groundless, it would contribute nothing towards a demon- 
stration that the doctrine is true. 

But he is mistaken, very manifestly, in respect to the 
reason that we instinctively recoil from the thought of such 
a deprivation of our proper nature as thinking and active 
beings, and reduction to a state that is suitable only to dead 
matter. It is not from the notion that such a state would, 
as he represents, be one of weariness, dreariness, or tedious- 
ness, that the mind shrinks from it; for how could there be 
weariness, how could there be a sense of deprivation and 
desolateness, from the long delay of returning sensibility, 
when there was no consciousness that it was in such a state 
that the soul was existing? But the reason that the mind 

recoils from such a suspension of all its functions—such an 
extinction of its powers—is, that consciousness and activity 
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are its natural modes of existence; the only modes of which 
it has any knowledge or conception; and the modes alone in 
which it can have enjoyment, which is the object of its 
instinctive and supreme desire. The desire of happiness; 
the wish to enjoy the gratifications in some form of which 
our natures are capable; to find delight in God, our fellow 
creatures, in the objects of nature or art around us, or in 
ourselves; to taste the pleasures of the intellect, the affec- 
tions, or the senses; to engage in agreeable occupation, to 
place ourselves under grateful excitement, to augment our 
means of enjoyment, to make ourselves objects of interest 
and love to others, to experience the exhilaration of success, 
to feel the raptures of hope, and look forward to a future 
existence of safety, of respect, and of bliss, is the natural, 
the irresistible, the inextinguishable desire of the mind. 
And it is because a state of unconsciousness would be an 
interception from all those employments and enjoyments 
which the soul desires, and its nature demands, as its good, 
that it shrinks from it with dread, not as an imaginary, but 
as a real and immeasurable, evil. It shudders at the thought 
of such a blank existence after death, for the same reasons, 
and with the same horror, that it would recoil from the 
thought of it in this life. Were Dr. Whately assured that 
his decease is to be postponed to a date as distant from his 
birth, as Methusaleh’s was from his, but that during the last 
seven or eight hundred years of the period he is to be struck 
with insensibility, and pass without an act, without a sensa- 
tion, without an emotion, without a thought, he would look 
forward to it with dismay and horror; and not because he 
imagined it would be a weary existence, but because he 
would have no consciousness at all; because all the happi- 
ness of which he is capable, and he desires, would be denied 
him; all the pursuits for whieh he is formed cut off; all the 
ends of his being lost; because he would be branded in the 
sight of the world with the greatest possible ignominy, by 
being treated as though he were a non-intelligence; and 
because he would be made a monument, as it were, in the 
sight of the universe, of his worthlessness and nothing- 
ness. 

It is not from false notions, then, or morbid imaginations 
of that state, that the mind shrinks from it; but from its 
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seeing that it would be the loss of all that is the object of its 
desire, and degrade it from the rank of an intelligent being 
to that of senseless and worthless matter. And this consi- 
deration makes it wholly incredible that the spirits of the 
dead are consigned to such a state: First, because it is in 
total contradiction to our intelligent nature. It implies a com- 
plete suspension of all the constitutional functions of our 
being, the influences under which we naturally act, and the 
laws by which we are governed ; and the superinduction, in 
fact, on our minds, of an entirely different nature. But such 
a change is incredible. We know of nothing in the world, 
either of mind or matter, that is analogous to it. Whatever 
the changes are which matter undergoes, either of place or 
combination with other kinds of matter, relations, or the in- 
fluences that act on it, its essential nature remains the same; 
it continues under the same physical forces, and is governed 
by the same laws. And whatever changes the mind also 
undergoes in place, in the influences that act on it, in know- 
ledge, opinions, affections, volitions, enjoyment, or suffering, 
it remains essentially the same in nature; has the same sus- 
ceptibilities, the same capacities, continues to act from mo- 
tives; to love and to hate, to desire and to fear, and to find 
joy or feel misery. The supposition, therefore, that the 
whole of this which comprises all that we really know or 
can conceive of our minds, should be swept from existence, 
and an absolute blank succeed in its place, is the greatest 
possible contradiction to the nature of our souls, and cannot 
easily be believed, we think, by any one whoseriously consi- 
ders what it really is. Why isit not as solecistical and absurd 
as it were to hold that matter is hereafter to exist without 
any of its known properties,—dimensions, solidity, cohesion, 
divisibility, gravity, mobility, or any other attribute by 
which it affects our senses? Dr. Whately, we apprehend, 
has never discerned the real import of the doctrine he en- 
deavors to maintain: he has employed himself through his 
whole discussion in propounding a proposition as self-sub- 
versive and as preposterous, as he would had he under- 
taken to prove that the mind may have two wholly dissimi- 
lar incompatible natures at the same time ; or that a thing 
may exist, and yet not exist, at the same identical moment. 

Next: It is equally incompatible, we think, with the 
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Divine perfections. Why should God consign the whole 
race, age after age, to such inaction and unconsciousness 
during their intermediate state? As it cannot be supposed 
that such a loss of activity and sensibility are the natural 
consequence of death, if they are smitten with it, it must be 
by a direct and arbitrary act of omnipotence. Why then 
should God strike them with such an annihilating force? 
What motive can be conceived, unless it be that he is unable 
to exercise a government over them that will redound to his 
glory? But that would imply his own imperfection. He 
can sustain them as easily in an active, as in an inactive 
state. He can place them in conditions in which they may 
as easily acquire and communicate knowledge as in the pre- 
sent life. He can unfold to them a theatre of activity in 
which they will display their affections towards him and one 
another, as variously and as fully as in this world. He can 
subject them to law, and manifest his approval or disappro- 
bation of them, as clearly as in this world: and their activity 
in such a state may effect ends in his government over other 
orders of his creatures, as well as his present administration. 
Why, then, should he not? Can any reason be conceived 
that is suitable to his perfections and station? Would it 
not imply that he could not pursue a course towards them 
that would subserve any good ends and redound to his 
glory? And would not that imply that he is unequal to his 
station? Would it not be a triumph to Satan? Would it 
not show that Satan, in leading the race to revolt, had baf:- 
fled the Almighty? That he had placed him and vast mul- 
titudes of his creatures in such relations to each other, that 
God could not exercise a government over them that would 
bear inspection by his other subjects; and that he was 
obliged, therefore, to change their very nature from intelli- 
gent to unconscious existences in order to escape the discre- 
dit of revealing his inadequacy to reign over them? And 
would not that be to overthrow his whole government—to 
show all orders of his creatures that he has not the wisdom 
and power and goodness that are requisite to the wise and 
holy government of fallen creatures ; and, therefore, that he 
is not entitled to that perfect confidence, veneration, and love, 
which he demands, and which are requisite to justify them 
in paying him that homage which would be due to an all- 
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perfect being? Such, undoubtedly, would be the impres- 
sion it would make. The supposition, therefore, that he 
consigns mankind to such an existence in unconsciousness, 
and places them thereby out of the sphere of a moral go- 
vernment, is infiaitely derogatory to him and incredible. lt 
cannot be true, because it is contradictory to his perfections, 
and would force his whole empire into revolt, and overturn 
his throne. How singular that Dr. Whately appears not to 
have cast a solitary glance in this direction! He seems to 
be as unaware of the bearing of his theory on the Divine 
nature as it is on ours; on the great end for which God 
reigns, as on those for which we exist. 

And thirdly, It implies that some of the most essential 
beliefs and hopes in which the people of God live and die, 
and by which they are supported in their last hours, are 
wholly delusive, and their religion itself a cheat. 

That the children of God generally believe that they are 
to be conscious and happy in their intermediate state; that 
that belief and the supports it yields, has a most important 
place in their religious experience; that it is usually one 
of the leading thoughts and expectations in their dying 
hours, and in a large measure the source of the lofty joys 
and exulting anticipations which distinguish their triumph 
over the king of terrors; that it has been the faith and 
hope, especially, of the martyrs who have laid down their 
lives for the sake of Christ,—is known to all who are aware 
what the thoughts and expectations are which, more than 
any others, occupy the pious in their approaches to the grave, 
make that approach calm and serene, and often raise them 
to exultation and rapture, as they find themselves advancing 
through the dark passage of death, and entering the portals 
of the invisible world. This is the persuasion that usually 
has the fullest possession of the minds of the pious in their 
last moments; it is in the light of this expectation that they 
experience the highest forms of peace and joy, and breathe 
out their last accents of love, adoration, and trust. But 
according to Dr. Whately’s theory, this highest and most 
triumphant form that faith, hope, and joy, ever assume, and 
that bears the most indubitable marks of being the imme- 
diate work of the divine Spirit, is all a sheer delusion. The 
great share of the children of God—and especially the most 
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eminently pious, the most adequately prepared for death, 
and those whom he seems most indubitably to recognise as 
his children, and sustain by the aids of his Spirit—have died 
under beliefs and expectations of happiness as baseless and 
deceptive as the dreams of the devotees of false Gods; their 
religion has been, in a large measure, an error; and one of 
the first discoveries with which they will be overwhelmed 
on awakening from death, will be, the stupendous misappre- 
hension into which they had fallen here of the divine pur- 
poses; the amazing delusion under which they had sur- 
rendered up their spirits to God! But that the faith and 
hope in which the righteous die, is such a wretched decep- 
tion, no one can believe, we think, who has witnessed their 
happy deaths, and knows himself what it is to cherish a 
like trust and hope. It were to throw doubt over the whole 
of their religious experience. It were to impeach the wis- 
dom and fidelity of God; for it is inconsistent with his‘ per- 
fections, as well as their character as his children, to suppose 
that the highest forms of their affections towards him, and 
their most assured and exulting hopes, should rest on a false 
foundation, and prove an illusory dream, an empty pageant. 
Why is it that the Archbishop took no notice of these 
objections to his theory, which are far more important than 
that to which he refers, and show decisively, from the 
detraction which it involves of God’s perfections, and im- 
peachment of the reliableness of the highest exercises of 
Christian trust and hope, not only that it is not, but that it 
cannot, be true? 

He next attempts to meet the objections to the supposed 
existence of the departed in such a state of unconsciousness, 
that are presented by Christ’s promise to the malefactor, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in paradise;” and by 
Paul’s representation that on his departure from the body 
he should be with Christ, and should be in a happier condi- 
tion than in this life. And he attempts to escape the obvi- 
ous confutation of his theory, which that and other similar 
passages present, by the pretext, that inasmuch as the souls 
of believers, if unconscious, would Have no knowledge of the 
lapse of time, the period passed in insensibility would be no 
time to them; but, practically, the moment of their awaking 
would be the moment that immediately followed their death. 
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“The long and dreary interval between death and the day of 
judgment (supposing the intermediate state to be a profound sleep) 
does not exist at all, except in the imagination. To the party con- 
cerned there is no interval whatever ; but to each person (according 
to this supposition) the moment of his closing his eyes in death, will 
be instantly succeeded by the sound of the last trumpet, which shall 
summon the dead, even though ages shall have intervened. And 
in this sense, the faithful Christian may be, practically, in paradise 
the day he dies. The promise made to the penitent thief, and the 
Apostle Paul’s wish ‘to depart and be with Christ, which he said 
was ‘far better, than to remain any longer in this troublesome world, 
would each be fulfilled to all practical purposes, provided each shall 
have found himself in a state of happiness in the presence of his 
Lord, the very instant (according to his own perception) after having 
breathed his lat in this world.”—Pp. 83, 84. 


One of the most striking facts in the course of a large class 
of writers in their speculations on religious subjects, is the 
seeming unconsciousness with which they indulge supposi- 
tions, and make assumptions to sustain their theories, that 
are not only groundless, but that involve the greatest im- 
peachment of God’s rectitude and wisdom. This is an in- 
stance of it. The principle on which Dr. Whately proceeds 
is, that no falsification of his word by God, no deception he 
may be supposed to practise on his children, is of any con- 
sideration, if they are but unaware of it during its progress! 
That it would have been a total falsification of Christ’s word 
to the believing malefactor, if he had not been admitted to 
paradise with him on the day of his death, no one can fail 
to see. “This day” was a specific, definite time, in contra- 
distinction from all other days, and was the day of the cru- 
cifixion, which terminated at sunset. An admission of the 
thief to paradise at any other time would not have been a 
fulfilment of the promise that he should be with him there 
that day, any more than the promise to bestow any other 
gift in this world or the next on a specified day, would be 
literally verified by bestowing it at some other time. If one 
of Archbishop Whately’s deacons, rectors, or bishops, entered 
into a specific engagement to pay him a thousand pounds 
on a specified day in the year 1856, would he consider the 
non-fulfilment of that promise on the day no violation of 
it? Would a postponement through five, ten, fifteen years, 
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‘ be no deviation from the contract? Would a payment of 


the sum to him, or his heirs, at a distance of twenty, thirty, 
forty, or fifty years, be a truthful and exact compliance with 
the covenant? Would not a postponement and refusal of 
the payment through one year be as real and absolute a 
violation of the engagement, as a refusal and delay of it 
through a hundred or a thousand years? And would not 
the reality of that violation be wholly independent of the 
question whether Archbishop Whately, in the meantime, 
was cognisant of the non-fulfilment of the bargain or not? 
There surely is no room for doubt on the subject. Arch- 
bishop Whately’s dying in the meantirne, and passing to 
another world, so that he would know nothing of the non- 
payment of the money, would not prevent the non-payment 
from being a breach of the engagement. And so if Christ 
did not admit the believing malefactor to paradise with him 
on the day of the crucifixion, if he has not been admitted 
there to the present time, it is as absolute a falsification of 
his word as it will be if he is not admitted there millions of 
ages hence; as it will be, indeed, if he is never admitted 
there. If a non-fulfilment of the promise for eighteen hun- 
dred years is no violation of it, why will its non-fulfilment 
through any other period be? If millions of ages may pass 
without any infraction of his word, why may not hundreds 
and thousands of millions? Why may not ages without 
end? 

The pretext, then, that it would be no violation of the 
promise to exclude the penitent malefactor from paradise 
till the resurrection, inasmuch as he would have no con- 
sciousness of the postponement, is wholly mistaken. The 
non-fulfilment and falsification of the promise would be the 
same whether he were aware of it or not. Besides, on the 
supposition that he remained ignorant of it till the resurrec- 
tion, he would then become apprised of it; and its effect 
would be as fatal, as though he had been aware of it at an 
earlier period. The expedient by which Dr. Whately en- 
deavors to reconcile the promise to the thief with his theory, 
is derogatory to God, therefore, in the utmost degree, and 
wholly inadmissible. No more decisive proof of the utter 
error of his notion of an unconscious intermediate state can 
be imagined, than that it makes the vindication of God to 
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depend on a quibble, which would be considered wholly 
treacherous and dishonorable in transactions between men. 

Ile is equally unsuccessful in his attempt to reconcile the 
desire of Paul to depart and be with Christ, with his theory 
that on departing, in place of being with Christ, he sank 
into a state of unconsciousness. The apostle states in the 
passage, 2 Cor. iv. 16-18, v. 1-9, what the considerations 
were by which he and other believers were sustained in 
cheerfulness and hope under the burdens of life: and repre- 
sents that they lay in the glorious rewards that awaited 
them in the future world; that it was on them that their 
eyes were fixed; and that the first among them was that, 
on dying, they were to be received into a mansion pfepared 
for them in heaven, and that they accordingly desired to be 
admitted to that abode; yet that they did not simply desire 
a release from the body and transference to that heavenly 
world, as comprising the full salvation for which they hoped; 
bui they desired rather, or still more ardently, a transfor- 
mation of their mortal bodies into immortal, such as the 
saints are to experience whom Christ is to raise, or change 
at his coming. And God himself, he asserts, had inspired 
them with those desires and hopes; and, therefore, he adds, 
they were always full of courage, though knowing that while 
in the body they were absent from the Lord; and wishing 
rather to be absent from the body and present with the 
Lord. 

‘“‘ Therefore, though our outward man decays, the inward 
is renewed day by day. For our transient, light affliction 
works for us an exceeding, exceeding eternal weight of 
glory; our eyes being directed—not to the things that are 
seen, but to the things that are not seen; for the things that 
are seen are temporary, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal. For we know that if our earthly tent-dwelling 
should be dissolved, we have an edifice of God, a habitation 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens [not a body— 
but a mansion]. And truly in this we groan, desiring to be 
clothed with our heavenly habitation [that is, to be admit- 
ted to that dwelling], inasmuch as being clothed [with that] 
we shall not be found naked. We groan indeed while in 
this tent, being burdened; not because we wish to be un- 
clothed [simply ; that is, to be disembodied], but to be clothed 
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upon [by a resurrection or transfiguration], so that the mor- 
tal shall be swallowed up of life. And he who formed us 
to this very [desire and hope] is God, and he has given us 
the pledge of the Spirit. Therefore, we are full of confi- 
dence [courage, cheerfulness] always, even knowing that 
while at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord. 
For we walk by faith, not by sight ; yet we are of good cheer, 
and desirous rather to be absent from the body, and, at 
home with the Lord. Wherefore we endeavor, whether 
present or absent,,to be approved by him.” 

The apostle thus represents that among the glorious 
rewards, the prospect of which gave them courage and joy, 
the first was that on dying they were to have a mansion of 
God in heaven. That that mansion or abode was not a body 
—the glorious shape to which they are to be reunited at the 
coming of Christ—but a residence, a celestial dwelling, is 
seen from his exhibiting it as already existing, and eternal 
in the heavens—not slumbering in ruin in the dust of the 
earth. It was not the identical tent-dwelling—the mortal 
body death was to dissolve—changed into another form by 
a resurrection or transfiguration: but it was a residence, a 
paradise of beauty, a world of glory, in which they were to 
dwell during their intermediate existence. And he states 
that under their sufferings in their present bodies they 
desired to be put in possession of that heavenly habitation; 
and then, to guard his readers from inferring that admission 
to that disembodied life was all that they desired, he adds, 
that their desire was not simply to be freed from the bodies 
in which they were then groaning; but that they at the 
same time had a still more earnest desire of that new and 
glorious body they were to receive at Christ’s coming, when 
this mortal is to be swallowed up of life by a resurrection or 
change to immortal. And these desires and assurances, he 
avers, were breathed into them directly by God; and that 
under their sustaining influence they were full of courage 
and cheerfulness, even while they continued in the body, 
though sensible that they were absent from the Lord; and 
full of assurance also, and a still more fervent desire to be 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. Here is 
thus a specific and clear representation that believers, on 
dying, enter immediately on the glory on which their eyes 
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are here fixed; that that glory is at first a residence ina 
heavenly abode, where they enjoy the presence of Christ; 
and that their knowledge and expectation of that existence 
lead them to desire to be freed from their present bodies, in 
order that they may enter that happy world ;—while at the 
same time that disembodied life in heaven is distinguished 
from the new-bodied existence on which they are at length 
to enter, when this mortal is to be swallowed up in life by a 
resurrection, or transformation to a spiritual, glorious, and 
immortal form, at Christ’s coming. And this representation 
is repeated by the apostle, in respect to himself, in his epistle 
to the Philippians, i. 21-24, where he says that ‘to him to 
live is Christ ”—that is, is to enjoy and glorify him; but to 
die would be a gain in that respect; that is, death would 
introduce him to a state, in which he should enjoy Christ in 
a far higher measure than he could in this world; that he 
was, therefore, uncertain which he should choose—to die, or 
to live: for he was held in suspense between the two,— 
having a desire to depart and be with Christ; for that would 
be much better, as far as his personal happiness was con- 
cerned,—and yet knowing that to remain in the body was 
more needful to the Philippians,” he was inclined also to 
that. He thus represents that his departure from the body 
would be immediately followed by an admission to Christ's 
presence, ‘and enjoyment of him ina far higher measure than 
in this life; and that the prospect of that happiness inspired 
him with so fervent a desire to die, that he was only con- 
tented to remain by the consideration that his labors were 
still needful to the church. 

Dr. Whately has thus wholly missed the meaning of these 
passages, and offers the most absurd and revolting contra- 
diction in the pretext that they are consistent with the sup- 
position that Paul had no knowledge or belief of a con- 
scious and happy existence in the intermediate state, but 
expected to sink, at death, into insensibility ; and neither en- 
joy the presence of Christ, nor know anything of the pro- 
gress of his kingdom, through a vast tract of ages. 

Such is the issue of his endeavor to prove that the souls 
of the departed are lost in insensibility during the period 
between death and the resurrection. Instead of being sup. 
ported by the Scriptures, or reconcilable with them, his doc- 
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trine is at every point in the most open antagonism to their 
teachings. They show us that the immortality of the soul, 
its consciousness in its intermediate state, and happiness or 
misery, the resurrection of the body, and a final judgment, 
were made known to the children of God, and men generally, 
in the early ages; were held by Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; were the fuith of the Hebrew people 
at the institution of the law; were believed, recognised, and 
taught by the prophets of the Old Testament; and were 
proclaimed afresh in an open and emphatic form by Christ 
and the apostles; and that the faith that they were at death 
to enter on a happy existence in the presence of Christ, was 
en:inently the faith that supported and cheered the believers 
of that, as it has of every subsequent age, under the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of life. 

And this doctrine is approved by reason, and indicated by 
the divine perfections. There is nothing within the sphere 
of our experience that implies or suggests that the soul 
must sink into insensibility on its separation from the body. 
So far from it, all our knowledge of ourselves would lead us 
to infer that it must naturally continue conscious and active. 
Intimate as the union of the mind is to the body, we know 
that the latter is but the instrument by which it acts, and is 
acted on by objects without; and that in its purely intel- 
lectual activity it is seemingly independent of ‘the body. 
Nor can we see any reason why God should consign the 
souls of the race to insensibility, and thereby place them 
out of their relations to him as. intelligent and accountable 
subjects, through a vast round of ages—or for any period 
whatever. Instead, it seems in the grossest contradiction to 
his perfections, and the ends for which they are created and 
upheld. That he cannot exercise a government over them 
in their disembodied state, and make it subservient to the 
great objects for which he reigns over his moral creatures, 
as easily and as perfectly as he can rule them in their bodied 
life, either before death, or after their resurrection, no one 
will pretend. What reason then can be imagined that he 
should not? How can it be shown, indeed, that his wisdom, 
his goodness, and his justice do not positively require it? 
What ground is there for supposing that it is not as incon- 
sistent with his perfections, and the ends for which he reigns, 
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that he should strike them from their sphere as intelligences, 
and lock them in insensibility through a long series of ages, 
as it would be to consign any other world of moral agents to 
such & senseless destiny ? 

Is it not to be believed also, that the consciousness of the. 
dead in their intermediate state, and the exercise of a govern- 
ment over them, suited to their character and condition, are 
essential in order to their preparation for the allotments he is 
finally to assign them? Is it not probable that the progress 
the redeemed will thereby make in the knowledge of God, of 
the work of redemption, of themselves, of the universe of in- 
telligent creatures, and of the great scheme of the divine ad- 
ministration over our race, through the ages that are to follow 
the first resurrection, is indispensable to fit them for the lofty 
offices they are to fill in Christ’s kingdom after their resur- 
rection? Is it not requisite also, probably, to the just under- 
standing by the universe at large, of his dispensations 
towards those whom he saves, that he should continue to 
manifest his love towards them during their intermediate 
state, and reign over them as his children? What could 
appear more unsuitable to his relations to them, and irre- 
concilable with the love with which Christ gave himself a 
ransom for them, than that on their death he should con- 
sign them to oblivion, and not show them a token of favor, 
nor employ any means to advance them in wisdom and 
love, through a long series of ages? Would not such a 
procedure seem to proclaim to other orders of beings who 
witnessed it, that they had not that place in Christ’s love 
which his death appeared to bespeak; that they were not 
found worth the infinite price that had been paid for their 
redemption? But he does not expose his creatures thus to 
a misconception of himself; and this great measure of his 
sway will, when we reach a full understanding of its reasons 
and effects, be found as much marked by wisdom and love, 
and as essential to the great ends he is pursuing, as any 
other measure of his administration. Were heaven opened 
to us, as it was to the apostle in Patmos, we should 
undoubtedly find that the redeemed exist there in the inti- 
mate relations to God and the Lamb, in which the living 
creatures and elders, and the multitude on the glassy sea, 
who are victorious over the wild beast, are exhibited in the 
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visions of the Apocalypse; that they are raised to a beauty 
of wisdom, a fervor of love, and a comprehension of the 
dispensations and purposes of God towards the race on the 
earth, befitting those who dwell in the immediate presence of 
the Redeemer; and that they are prepared by their residence 
and service there, for the offices of kings and priests, with 
which, on their resurrection, they are to be invested in 
his kingdom on the earth. 

This element of the common faith of the church, that the 
soul is conscious in its intermediate life, and either enjoying 
the light of the divine presence and favor, or in a state of 
suffering, is not then, as Archbishop Whately would have 
us believe, a mere figment of the imagination, with no sup- 
port from the divine word; but is clearly and copiously 
taught in the Scriptures, and is one of the most impressive, 
most glorious, and most consoling of their doctrines, and has 
been the support of God’s people in all ages, amidst the 
sufferings and sorrows of life, and in the agonies and terrors 
of death. 

We shall resume the review of Dr. Whately’s work in 
the next number of the Journal. 





Arr. VI.—Lirerary ann Critica Notices. 


1, A View or tHe Scripture Revexations, respecting Good and 
Evil Angels, by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. 


Tue author treats in these Lectures of the good and evil angels 
whose existence is revealed to us in the Scriptures, of the reasons 
that we are made acquainted with their existence and agencies, of 
the difference of the demoniacs of the New Testament from evil 
angels, of the temptation of Christ by Satan, and of the false 
and superstitious notions that are entertained by many of the 
agency of that malignant being. They were designed originally for 
an unlettered congregation, and are employed in a considerable 
measure in showing how little we know, rather than how much 

and in exposing and guarding against gross and superstitious errors, 
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especially such as lie in the direction of Romanism, rather than in 
clearly and impressively delineating the place which the agency of 
those spiritual beings holds in the administration God is now 
exercising over the world. They are written in the author’s usual 
simple style, and with such point as to excite the wish that he had 
given the subject the thorough and comprehensive discussion to 
which it is entitled. It is an excellent feature of his work, that he 
maintains in the most emphatic manner, that the Bible is to be taken 
as our guide on the theme, and its teachings received in their plain 
and natural import. 


2. One Worp More; An Appeal to the Reasoning and Thought- 
ful among Unbelievers. By John Neal. Second Edition. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. 


Tue principal topics discussed by the author, are miracles, faith, a 
change of heart, prayer, and universalism. They are treated with a 
reference to the unsanctified, who are perplexed in a measure by 
doubts, or misled by false views, and are written with much origin- 
ality and pith, are evangelical, abound with striking illustrations 
drawn from the common affairs of life, and in many passages rise to 
a glow and strength that cannot fail to interest and impress the 
reader. 


3. ArminrAN INCONSISTENCIES AND Errors: in which it is shown 
that all the Distinctive Doctrines of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith are taught by Standard Writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By the Rev. Henry Brown, Philadelphia: W.S. & A. 
Martien. 1856. 


Tue title of this volume sufficiently states its object. Its chapters 
were originally published in a series of essays in the Watchman 
and Observer, Richmond, Virginia, and they are marked by a candor, 
acuteness of discrimination, and force of reasoning, that cannot fail 
to make them highly useful to readers of both parties. 


4. Tue Britis Pertopicars: Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies for January present their usual variety of agreeable 
and instructive articles. One of the most important is a review 
in the London of volumes from two clergymen of the Church of 
England, in which they occupy the lowest ground of the modern 
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German materialistic atheism, or deification of nature, as the only 
cause and the only existence. The transition to idealistic pantheism 
on the one hand, or materialistic naturalism on the other, is seemingly 
inevitable from the doctrine of Kant, in which these monstrous 
systems had their origin—that there is no external universe, but that 
the mind is the cause of all the apparent perceptions of external 
objects that take place in it. None but a dreamy intellect can long 
yield its faith to a system that offers so gross a contradiction to its 
consciousness. The metaphysics of that school are giving birth, 
accordingly, to the same fruits in Great Britain and this country, 
which sprang from them in such profusion in Germany. A brood 
of sceptics, of disbelievers in revelation, of atheists, of materialists, 
of mere deifiers of man, of pantheists, have been nurturing in the 
seats of learning, and have entered the sacred office, who, under the 
natural impulse of their new sentiments, are gradually unfolding and 
propagating them, gathering a train of adherents, and preparing the 
way for the exhibition of the true character of their doctrines by the 
deadly influence they exert on the principles and morals of those who 
embrace them. There are tasteful articles in the London also on 
Table-Talk, Landscape Gardening, the Zoological Gardens, and 
Reformatory Schools. 

The article in the Edinburgh on the Use of Torture in India, 
presents a terrible picture of the tyranny with which the British 
Government crushes the helpless victims of its cupidity in the East. 
The pretext of the Eust India Company that they were wholly 
ignorant of the systematic outrages which have been perpetrated by 
their officials for thirty years, will command the assent of no person 
of sense ; as it does not, indeed, of the reviewer. How could the in- 
fliction of the most brutal tortures in the very presence of the govern- 
ment, and by its officials, for a long series of years, and resulting in 
many cases in the death of the sufferers, escape the knowledge of the 
parties under whose administration it has taken place, and whose 
insatiable and remorseless exactions it was employed to enforce ? 
The articles on Himalayan Journals, Sir R. McClure’s Discovery of 
the North West Passage, and several other subjects, are highly 
instructive and entertaining. 

The Westminster’s View of Contemporary Literature is unusually 
rich and attractive. Of the other topics, the House of Savoy, and 
Lions and Lion Hunting, ere especially entertaining. The article on 
the War with Russia, like those of the London and Edinburgh, was 
written before the steps were taken that have resulted in the con- 
ference of the powers that is now in progress, and contemplates a 
continuance of the contest. 
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